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Videotape Remarks to the 
National Nutrition Summit 
May 26, 2000 


I'm delighted to welcome you to the 2000 
National Nutrition Summit and to thank you 
for promoting the need for good nutrition, 
physical activity, and.a healthy lifestyle in 
preventing diet-related diseases. I also want 
to thank Secretary Shalala and Secretary 
Glickman for their work on this summit. And 
I want to recognize Ambassador McGovern 
and Senator Dole, two of the leaders who 
played a pioneering role in the first White 
House Conference on Food, Nutrition, and 
Health, back in 1969. 

At that time, malnutrition, hunger, and 


obesity were too often an accepted part of 


our society, and we didn’t have the right re- 
sources in place to address them. Our foods 
weren't labeled with nutritional information. 
Our national school lunch program wasn’t 
administered properly, and we didn’t even 
have the means to measure the levels of hun- 
ger and malnutrition in our own country. The 
1969 White House Conference changed all 
that by encouraging the Federal Government 
to expand and strengthen its programs to re- 
duce hunger and promote good nutrition. 

As President Nixon said then, the moment 
is at hand to put an end to hunger. Today, 
more than 30 years later, we have made great 
strides in understanding and promoting the 
link between nutrition and personal health. 
Our national investment in nutrition assist- 
ance has increased more than thirtyfold since 
the first conference. 

In 1999 alone, we delivered more than $33 
billion in nutrition assistance to our children 
and our hardest pressed families. Thanks in 
large part to your efforts, these programs play 
a key role in promoting the health of our 
entire Nation. The Women, Infants, and 


Children’s program has given millions of 


young families, more than 7 million Ameri- 
cans, both the wise advise and the nutritious 


foods they need to grow healthy and strong. 
Children enrolled in WIC programs are im- 
munized earlier, perform better in school, 
and spend less time in the doctor's office. 

Our national school lunch program now 
provides nutritious lunches to more than 26 
million children in 95,000 schools across our 
land. Our food stamp program brings nour- 
ishment to millions of Americans every day, 
and our improved and expanded Head Start 
program reaches even younger children and 
more families than ever. 

But while we've come a long way in pro- 
moting good nutrition and health, too many 
Americans still are malnourished, without 
food, or living unhealthy lifestyles. Nearly 55 
percent of our population is overweight or 
obese, including one in five children. And 
today, four of the leading causes of death in 
the United States are nutrition-related. 
That’s why we must continue to help more 
Americans live healthier lives. 

For 7 years now, our administration has 
tried to do that, with substantial increases in 
funding for WIC, Head Start, and child nu- 
trition programs. This year our budget builds 
on that progress. 

I want to thank all of you for leading the 
way to a healthier America. If we keep work- 
ing together, we can ensure that in the-21st 
century, our people and our Nation are in 
the best shape ever. 


Note: The President's remarks were videotaped 
at approximately 5:30 p.m. on May 11 in the Map 
Room for later broadcast. The transcript was re- 
leased by the Office of the Press Secretary on May 
26. In his remarks, he referred_to Ambassador 
George McGovern, U.S. Representative, U.N. 
Agencies for Food and Agriculture; and former 
Senator Bob Dole. This item was not received in 
time for publication in the appropriate issue. A 
tape was not available for verification of the con- 
tent of these remarks. 
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Statement on Signing the Hmong 
Veterans Naturalization Act of 2000 
May 26, 2000 


Today I signed H.R. 371, the Hmong Vet- 
erans Naturalization Act of 2000. This legisla- 
tion is a tribute to the service, courage, and 
sacrifice of the Hmong people who were our 
After 
the Vietnam war, many Hmong soldiers and 
their families came to the ° United States and 
part of the fabric of 


American society. They work, pay taxes, and 


allies in Laos during the Vietnam war. 


have become social 
America their 
Hmongs seeking to 
American citizens have faced great 
difficulty meeting the requirements for natu- 
for associated with the 
unique circumstances of the Hmong culture. 


have raised families and made 


home. However, some 


become 
ralization reasons 
Until recently, the Hmong people had no 
written language. 
English, a requirement of natu- 
has been much more difficult for 
Hmongs. This requirement has pre- 
Hmongs from becoming full 
participants in American society. 


Without this experience, 
learning 
ralization, 
some 
vented many 
This new 
law will waive the English language require- 
ment and provide special consideration for 
the civics requirement for Hmong veterans 
and their families. This law is a small step 
but an important one honoring the im- 
that the Hmong people 
made in supporting our efforts in Southeast 
Asia. I would like to recognize Representa- 
tive Bruce Vento and Senator Wellstone, 
sponsors of the legislation, for their leader- 
ship on this issue 


mense_ sacrifices 


NOTE 
Public 


H.R. 371, approved May 26, was assigned 
Law No. 106—207 
ceived in time for publication in the appropriate 


This item was not re- 


wsue 


Statement on the Meat and Poultry 
Inspection System 
May 26, 2000 

When this administration came into office, 
meat and poultry were inspected by the same 


old method used for 90 years. In 1996, we 
began a comprehensive, science-based sys- 


° White House correction 
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tem that, for the first time, requires plants 


to reduce bacterial contamination in meat 
and poultry 


This system has been a tremendous suc- 


In just 2 


cess. years, the presence of dan- 
gerous salmonella on meat and poultry has 
been reduced by up to 50 percent, and ill- 
nesses caused by salmonella are also down. 

sparen. a small minority of meat 
plants are acting against the best interests of 
the pt rican people. They threaten to un- 
dermine an inspection system that is cle arly 
effective in reducing food poisoning, jeop- 
ardizing the confidence that consumers have 
in the safety of the food they eat. 

The Justice Department has vigorously de- 
fended this vital program and will decide on 
an expedited basis what further legal action 
to take. I am also calling on the food industry 
to use its vast resources to help ensure that 
all meat processing plants maintain the strict- 
est possible safety standards. 

This administration will continue to use 
every available tool to ensure that our food 
supply remains the safest in the world. 


NOTE: This item was not received in time for pub- 
lication in the appropriate issue 


The President’s Radio Address 
May 27, 2000 


Good morning. Memorial Day weekend is 
a special time to honor those who have 
fought for our freedom but also to gather 
with our family and friends at picnics and 
backyard barbecues. Where we take pride in 
serving up plenty of good food, we should 
also take pains that the food we serve is good 
for us. Today I want to talk about new steps 
we're taking to empower Americans with the 
latest and best information on food and nutri- 
tion 

For the Federal Govern- 
ment has been setting guidelines for good 
nutrition based on the best scientific evi- 
dence. And for over 6 years, the Government 
has required nutrition labeling on most 
foods. With better information, Americans 
are making better choices. We're eating less 
fat as a percentage of our diet, more fruits, 
vegetables, and whole grains, and average 


20 years now, 


blood cholesterol levels are going down. 
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Yet despite this progress, the vast majority 


of Americans still don’t have healthy diets. 


And some changes in our lifestyles are mak- 
ing matters worse. We're eating more fast 
food because of our hectic schedules, and 


we're less physically active because of our 
growing reliance on modern conveniences, 
from cars to computers to remote controls. 
As a result, and more 


overweight or obese, 


Americans are 
including 1 in 10 chil- 
This is an alarming trend, because obe- 
sity and bad eating habits contribute to four 
of the leading causes of death: heart disease, 
stroke, cancer, and diabetes 

To address these challenges, experts from 
around our Nation will meet next week i 
Washington for a summit on nutrition spon- 
sored by the Departments of Agriculture and 


Health and Human Services. It will be the 
3] years. 


more 


dren. 


first national nutrition summit in 3] 
To kick off the summit, today I am releasing 
the’ Federal Dietary 
Guidelines 2000. They're updated every 5 
These as the gold 
standard of nutritional information. They de- 
termine, among other things, the nutritional 
content of the lunches served to 26 million 
of our children every day in school. 

These new guidelines strengthen the mes- 


Government’s new 


vears. guidelines serve 


and scientists have been 
telling us for some time now: We should 
choose more whole-grain foods and a variety 
of fruits and vegetables every day, 
should moderate the saturated fat, 
terol, sugar, salt, and alcohol in our diets. 
There are two new guidelines this year as 
well. One emphasizes the importance of han- 
dling and storing food safely. The other 
makes clear the enormous benefits of build- 


sage that doctors 


and we 


choles- 


ing physical activity into our daily lives. Just 
a brisk 30-minute walk five times a week, 
for instance, can cut the chance of devel- 
oping or dying from heart disease in half 

I'm also pleased to announce today that 
this summer the Federal Government will 
propose that packaged meat and poultry sold 
in stores must come with nutrition labels 
This is just plain common sense. Shoppers 
value the fact that when they pick up a box 
of cereal or a frozen meal, they can check 
the nutrition labels and see how many cal- 


ories or grams of saturated fat these foods 
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That’s the same kind of information 
that ought to be put on every package of 
ground beef. Currently, fewer than 60 per- 
cent of retailers do so, because nutrition la- 


contain. 


beling for meat is voluntary. It’s time we 
made it mandatory. 

Providing citizens with accurate informa- 
tion that affects their lives is one of Govern- 
ment’s most vital responsibilities. But citizens 
have a responsibility to use that information 
wisely, as well, especially when it comes to 
the food they provide their children and the 
habits they encourage in them. So this week- 
end, have a good time. Let’s all eat well and 
eat right. Let’s enjoy the outdoors and get 
some physical activity and be thankful for the 
bounteous times in which we live and the 
country that makes us so proud. 

Thanks for listening. 


Note: The address was recorded at 4:39 p-m. on 
May 26 in the Oval Office at the White House 
for broadcast at 10:06 a.m. on May 27. The tran- 
script was made available by the Office of the 
Press Secretary on May 26 but was embargoed 
for release until the broadcast. 


Statement on the Ulster Unionist 
Council Vote in Northern Ireland 


May 27, 2000 


I am delighted that, with today’s historic 
developments, the Northern Ireland peace 
process is back on track. I congratulate David 
Trimble and the Ulster Unionist Council on 
their decision to return to self-government 
in Northern Ireland. This is a giant step to- 
ward fulfillment of the historic promise of 
the Good Friday accord to provide self- 
government to all the people on the basis 
of equality, consent, and the use of exclu- 
sively peaceful means. The parties are now 
ready to reenter the Executive and Legisla- 
tive Assembly in the coming days. It is now 
possible for the politics of conflict to be 
ee into the politics of consensus. 

[ applaud the leadership of Tony Blair, Bertie 
Ahern, and all the parties. The wind is back 
in the sails of peace in Northern Ireland. 
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Remarks at a Memorial Day 
Ceremony in Arlington, Virginia 
May 29, 2000 


Thank you very much. Secretary Cohen, 
thank you for your kind remarks and for your 
leadership. General Ivany, Superintendent 
Metzler, Colonel Durham, Secretary West, 
Secretary Slater, General Shelton and the 
Joint Chiefs, General McCaffrey, Members 
of Congress and the diplomatic corps, vet- 
erans and family members, members of the 
Armed Services, of the Armed 
Services who gave their lives for our country, 
my fellow Americans 


members 


‘We are blessed again today, together again 
in this magnificent amphitheater in our Na- 
tional Cemetery, to remember our fallen he- 
roes. We honor, as well, all the proud vet- 
erans who would have made the same sac- 
rifice if God had but called His heroes home 
in a different order. 

As you entered the grounds this morning, 
you saw every gravestone decorated with an 
American flag. Indeed, this day of remem- 
brance was first known as Decoration Day, 
launched in 1868 by the Commander in 
Chief of the Grand Army of the Republic 
who designated this day for decorating the 


graves of comrades who died in defense of 


their country. Some still mark this holiday 
in the same way. 

On Thursday before Memorial Day, this 
year and every year for more than 40 years 
now, the entire regiment of 1,200 soldiers 
of the 3d U.S. Infantry has honored Amer- 
ica’s fallen heroes by placing American flags 
before every single one of the more than 
260,000 gravestones here at Arlington; then 
remaining on patrol 24 hours a day all week- 
end long to make sure each flag remains 
standing. 

All across Our country in small towns and 
large cities, veterans groups represented here 
today perform the same sacred ritual. I want 
to recognize and thank the members of the 
Old Guard and the veterans all across Amer- 
ica for their patriotism, devotion, and com- 


mitment to honoring the original meaning of 


Memorial Day. I thank them very, very 
much. 

Arlington’s hallowed earth embraces the 
bodies of service men and women from every 
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one of our Nation’s wars. Every generation 
has borne a share of the burden of defending 
the Republic and giving to each succeeding 
generation the chance for freedom. Presi- 
dents Kennedy and Taft are buried here. 
Generals Pershing and Bradley are buried 
here. Admirals Halsey and Rickover are bur- 
ied here, as are John Foster Dulles and 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, George Marshall 
and Audie Murphy. 

Three of the Marines we remember for- 
ever for raising our flag on Iwo Jima—they 
are buried here. And of course, all the un- 
known, unsung heroes of more than two cen- 
turies of fighting tyranny are buried here. 
This is sacred soil and the heart and the his- 
tory of America. 

Our hearts go out todav especially to those 
our departed veterans left behind, the young 
women who had to cancel a wedding, young 
mothers who raised their children alone, 
mothers and fathers who faced perhaps life’s 
greatest heartbreak. To all the families who 
have placed a gold star in their window, I 
renew our Nation’s enduring pledge: The 
United States will always honor and never 
forsake its fallen heroes. We will not abandon 
their families. And wherever it takes, as long 
as it takes, we will keep our commitment to 
seek the fullest possible accounting. 

This morning we were honored to receive 
at the White House the sons and daughters 
and spouses of servicemen still missing in ac- 
tion. There is no more compelling way to 
understand how important our continuous 
efforts are to the hearts and minds of Ameri- 
cans than to hear it from family members 
themselves. And that is why I am pleased 
to announce to you today that the United 
States and North Korea have agreed to re- 
sume the talks the first week of June in Kuala 
Lumpur in hopes of resuming recovery oper- 
ations in North Korea this year. 

As we prepare to observe the 50th anniver- 
sary of the beginning of the Korean war, on 
June 25th, we reaffirm our commitment to 
the more than 1.7 million Americans who 


served in Korea, the more than 36,000 who 
lost their lives there, and the more than 8,100 
still missing. 

I also want to tell you today about the lat- 
est American soldier to come home. Just last 
week our team of specialists identified finally 
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and officially the remains of a soldier of the 
lst Calvary Regiment of the Americal divi- 
sion, whose Huey helicopter was flying in the 
weeds at 25 feet over Laos in the summer 
of 1970 when it lost power and crashed. The 
young soldier died immediately. When oth- 
ers rushed to the scene to bring his body 
they were forced back by enemy fire. 
When the -*y tried again a short time later, they 
were again forced back. But finally, 
returned to recover its own. 

Years later, with the help of several gov- 
ernments, extensive 
and DNA testing, 
was made. Army 
Crowley, of Williamson, 


out, 


America 


interviews, excavations, 

positive identification 
Specialist 4 John E. 
New York, 
20 years old, was laid to rest here in Arlington 


forever 


Cemetery on Friday in a simple ceremony 
attended by his mother, brother, cousins, 
nieces, and nephews. For the life and service 
of Specialist Crowley, for the sacrifice of his 
family and every family that has suffered 
such loss, America is eternally grateful. 

We are also grateful for the 1 many groups 
like Rolling Thunder, who come to Wash- 
ington to advocate for our POW/MIA fami- 
lies. We hear you. We certainly hear Rolling 
Thunder when they're here. [Laughter] We 
welcome you, and we are honored to work 
with you. 

To preserve the peace, we must never for- 
get the sacrifices that have paved the way 
to peace. Four years ago, Carme ila I saS pe ida, 
a longtime advocate for families who heme 
lost a loved one in conflict, asked a group 
of school children what Memorial Day 
means. And the children said, that’s the day 
the pool opens. [Laughter] Well, that’s not 
their fault that that was their answer. We 
adults must do more to teach them. 

That’s why Carmella worked with Lieuten- 


ant Colonel Jeff Douglass and so many of 


you here today to launch a new national com- 
mitment to put “memorial” back in Memo- 
rial Day. So today, for the third straight year, 
I ask all Americans, in a profoundly symbolic 
and important act of national unity, to pause, 
wherever they are at 3 p.m. local time, to 
observe a national moment of remembrance 
for America’s fallen heroes. 

At that time, the somber tones of “Taps,” 
our national requiem, will be played all 
across America and beyond, in the U.S. Cap- 
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itol, in the Vietnam Memorial, at Ellis Island 
and the Liberty Bell, in VA hospitals and na- 
tional parks, on Voice of America and Armed 
Forces Network, and in hundreds of places 
we Americans will be gathering today. When 
little boys and girls turn to their parents and 
whisper, “Mommy, Daddy, what's hap- 
pening?” a new generation of Americans will 
have a chance to hear about the defenders 
of freedom. 

As we remember their sacrifice, as Sec- 
retary Cohen so eloquently pointed out, we 
must also resolve to fulfill the obligation the 
rest of us incurred with their sacrifice, to 
keep America free and strong. If those who 
fought and died for us could talk to us on 
this Memorial Day, they might well ask, 

“America, have you made our sacrifice mat- 
ter?” At the dawn of a new century, Ameri- 
cans can answer that question with solemn 
pride. Today, we are fortunate to be the most 
powerful and prosperous nation on Earth, 
with a military respected around the world. 
We could say, “Yes, America has made your 
sacrifice matter.” 

America is at peace. And the risk of war 
that would scar the lives of a whole genera- 
tion has been vastly reduced. Yes, America 
has made your sacrifice matter. You fought 
for freedom in foreign lands, knowing it 
would protect our freedom at home. Today, 
freedom advances all around the world, and 
for the first time in all human history, more 
than half the world’s people choose their own 
leaders. Yes, America has made your sacrifice 
matter. 

You fought to conquer tyranny and bring 
unity to Europe, where more than 100,000 
American heroes are now buried. You gave 
your lives in places like Flanders Field and 
Normandy. But today, Europe is more 
united, more free, more peaceful than any- 
time in history. We have three new allies in 
NATO and many new partners across Eu- 
rope’s old cold war divide. Central Europe 
is free and flourishing. Soldiers from almost 
every European country, the most bitter 
former adversaries among them, now serve 
under a single command, keeping the peace 
in Bosnia, in Kosovo. Yes, America is making 
your sacrifice matter. 

' We have more to do. Later today I will 
leave for Europe to meet with our partners 
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in the European Union in Portugal and to 
make the first visit of an American President 
to Berlin as the capital of a free and undi- 
vided Germany. We will continue our work 
with our European allies for peace and free- 
dom—to make their sacrifice matter. 

I will visit Russia, the former adversary 
with whom we are trying so hard to build 
a new partnership and a safer world. Russia 
has just seen its first transition from one 
democratically elected government to an- 
other in 1,000 years of history. For the first 
time an American President will speak to a 
democratically elected Russian Parliament. 
As we support those changes, we will con- 
tinue to push for greater and deeper ones— 
to make their sacrifice matter. 

I will go to Ukraine, a large country with 
over 60 million people, struggling to cast off 
the bitter legacy of communism; located in 
a strategic place that will determine much 
of the future of the 21st century; to support 
those who favor freedom and prosperity and 
stability—to make their sacrifice matter. 

The world of today would not be recog- 
nized by those who lived at the beginning 
of the cold war. Old adversaries have become 
allies; dictatorships have become democ- 
racies; Europe is more peaceful and united; 
the communism we fought to contain has col- 
lapsed, reformed, or been discredited around 
the world. 

Heartened by our progress toward peace 
and prosperity, we will pursue the two re- 
maining challenges in fulfilling the age-old 
vision of a Europe peaceful, democratic, and 
undivided: bringing southeastern Europe 
and the former states of the Soviet Union 
into the community of democracies. 

On this first Memorial Day of the 21st cen- 
tury, the eighth and last Memorial Day I have 
had the honor to address the people of this 
country in this place as President, I give 
thanks to all those who have stood their 
ground to defend freedom and democracy 
and human dignity, and especially to those 
and their families who made the ultimate sac- 
rifice. 

Americans never fought for empires, for 
territory, for dominance, but many, many 
Americans gave their lives for freedom. As 
we stand at the dawn of a new century they 
never saw but did so much to guarantee for 
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us, far from fading into the past, their sac- 
rifice is paving the way to our future. 

Thirty, forty, fifty years after our fallen vet- 
erans have gone, we can say, “Glory! Halle- 
lujah! Your truth is marching on.” May God 
bless you all, and God bless America. 


Note: The President spoke at 11:30 a.m. in the 
Amphitheater at Arlington National Cemetery. In 
his remarks, he referred to Maj. Gen. Robert R 
Ivany, USA, Commanding General, U.S. Army 
Military District of Washington; John C. (Jack) 
Metzler, superintendent, Arlington National 
Cemetery; and Col. Michael Durham, USA, Com- 
mand Chaplain, Military District of Washington; 
Carmella LaSpada, founder, No Greater Love, 
and events coordinator for the National Moment 
of Remembrance; and Lt. Col. Jeff Douglass, 
USMC, liaison, National Moment of Remem- 
brance. 


Remarks at an Arrival Ceremony in 
Lisbon, Portugal 
May 30, 2000 


Mr. President, Mrs. Sampaio, Mr. Prime 
Minister, members of the Portuguese Gov- 
ernment, citizens of Portugal. Here at this 
historic point of embarkation, from which 
Portuguese explorers led an entire continent 
to see beyond the horizon, we find ourselves 
again, as you said, Mr. President, on a new 
voyage of discovery. 

And at the dawn of a new century, Por- 
tugal again is leading the way, strengthening 
the European Union while preserving our 
transatlantic partnership, building peace in 
the Balkans, supporting democracy in Russia. 
Portugal has been a clear, strong voice for 
peace and stability throughout the world, and 
we have been proud to stand with you in 
responding to floods in Mozambique, in 
peacekeeping and humanitarian operations 
from Kosovo to Africa to East Timor. 

I thank Portugal, especially, for its constant 
commitment to East Timor’s freedom. Just 
before the ceremony began today, the Presi- 
dent told me that some of the troops who 
marched for us soon ‘will be sent to join the 
peacekeeping mission in East Timor. I know 
that this nation is proud of those troops and 
their mission, and on behalf of the American 
people, I thank you for it. 
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The United States has always considered 
Portugal an especially good neighbor, thanks 
in no small part to the shared pride we both 
feel in the numbers, the character, and the 
accomplishment of Portuguese-Americans 
who have done so much to shape our Nation. 

I look forward to my meetings with the 
President and the Prime Minister. I want to 
learn more about new Portuguese initiatives 
on education, science, and technology. I ap- 
plaud Portugal for the work it is doing to 
give all its people the tools they need to suc- 
ceed in this global information age. 

I also look forward to the U.S.-EU Sum- 
mit. I hope we will use these meetings not 
just to strengthen our own ties but to address 
challenges beyond our borders. Mr. Presi- 
dent, you mentioned many of them, the 
AIDS epidemic in Africa and Asia, the eco- 
nomic gulfs separating the wealthiest from 
the rest of the world. These problems require 
innovation, imagination, and courage. Por- 
tugal’s history is filled with those qualities, 
and I believe Portugal again will lead the 
way. 

When Vasco da Gama left here to explore 
Africa and India, he built on the previous 
experiences of Portuguese explorers like 
Bartholomeu Dias, the first European to go 
around the Cape of Good Hope. That beau- 
tiful promontory briefly had a different 
name. It was called Cabo das Tormentas, 
Stormy Cape, after the storms that gathered 
round it. But after further reflection, its 
name changed to Cabo da Boa 
Esperanga, the Cape of Good Hope, to re- 
flect the unbounded confidence with which 
Portugal faced the future. 

Well, we have a few stormy waters still to 
navigate. But we should do it with good hope, 
and we should do it together. 

Thank you very much. 


was 


NoTE: The President spoke at 11:10 a.m. at the 
Plaza of Torre de Belem. In his remarks, he re- 
ferred to President Jorge Sampaio and his wife 
Maria José Ritta, and Prime Minister Antonio 
Guterres of Portugal. The transcript released by 
the Office of the Press Secretary also included 
the remarks of President Sampaio. A tape was not 
available for verification of the content of these 
remarks. 
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Remarks to the Scientific 
Community in Lisbon 
May 30, 2000 


Good afternoon, Mr. Prime Minister, Pro- 
fessor Quintanilha, Minister Gago, Dr. 
Vargas, ladies and gentlemen. I have just had 
a lot of fun touring this science center, but 
the meaning here of what is being done goes 
beyond the simple joy of learning. From the 
outermost reaches of space to the darkest 
depths of the ocean, from the mysteries of 
nanotechnology to the miracles of the human 
genome, men and women are gathering 
knowledge at a faster pace than ever before 
that will have the most profound impacts, es- 
pecially on the way the young people in this 
audience live. 

Knowledge is being more widely applied 
and more quickly disseminated than ever be- 
fore, thanks in no small measure to the Inter- 
net. And therefore, universal education and 
universal access to technology are more im- 
portant than ever before. 

Today I applaud the scientific work being 
done in Portugal and the efforts of Prime 
Minister Guterres and Minister Gago to train 
the next generation of scientists, engineers, 
doctors, and astronauts, as well as to close 
the digital divide to make sure all the chil- 
dren of this nation have the tools they need 
to master the information age. 

I am particularly impressed how much sci- 
entific research is being done in partnership. 
In my tour of the science center and its ex- 
hibits, I saw impressive examples of cutting- 
edge research across national boundaries, 
Portuguese scientists’ in close cooperation 
with Americans, Europeans, Africans, tack- 
ling some of the world’s most critical health 
problems. 

In Africa, Asia, and many parts of the 
world, diseases like AIDS, malaria, and tu- 
berculosis are killing not only people but 
hope for progress. In Africa, where 70 per- 
cent of all the world’s AIDS cases exist in 
sub-Saharan Africa, some countries are hir- 
ing two employees for every job on the as- 
sumption that one of them will die of AIDS. 

In other Africa countries, 30 percent of 
the teachers and 40 percent of the soldiers 
have the virus; millions suffer from strains 
of malaria that are increasingly resistant to 
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any drug; and a third of the world has actually 
been exposed to tuberculosis. These diseases 
can ruin economies and threaten the very 
survival of societies 

I was gratified to meet with some Por- 
tuguese scientists working on state-of-the-art 
malaria research, together with the U.S. Pub- 
lic Health Service, and to meet some of their 
students who were learning about it. Other 
Portuguese and American teams are learning 
together, studying the bacteria that caused 
TB, other new drug-resistant disease threats, 
and a recently discovered pathogen that can 
strike down those already suffering from 
AIDS. 

I enjoyed meeting with 
students who were 


the high school 
using the Internet to 
study infectious diseases and share informa- 
tion with other students all across Europe. 
This kind of research and learning benefits 
both our nations. It reaches across continents 
to benefit people who really need it, espe- 
cially in this case, in Africa. 

Our challenge now is also to support pre- 
vention programs, to accelerate the creation 
of affordable drugs and vaccines. We have 
made a national commitment to do this in 
the United States. I’ve asked Congress for 
over $325 million to increase our inter- 
national efforts against AIDS. I’ve asked for 
a billion-dollar tax credit and a global pur- 
chase fund to speed the development by our 
pharmaceutical companies of vaccines for 
AIDS, TB, and malaria. We have committed 
over $70 million to fight TB, over $100 mil- 
lion to fight malaria. 

And as the Prime Minister said, today we 
are announcing a new partnership with Por- 
tugal and Sio Tomé and Principe to study 
that African country’s unique malarial epi- 
demic and to develop a strategy to end it. 

Tomorrow I am here also to meet with 
leaders of the European Union, and your 
Prime Minister is the President in this pe- 
riod. I hope we'll come out of that meeting 
with a common approach to the global health 
crisis that will increase scientific research, in- 
crease the availability of learning opportuni- 
ties for our young people, and most impor- 
tantly, keep more people alive in the 21st 
century. 

We have got to make sure that today’s rev- 
olution in science and technology serves all 
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humanity, helps us to fight hunger, to miti- 
gate natural disasters, to reverse the tide of 
global warming, to grow our economies with- 
out damaging the environment. This is pro- 
foundly important and a very great challenge, 
indeed. 

I couldn't help thinking today that intel- 
ligence is equally distributed throughout the 
world, but not all the young people of the 
world have a chance to come together as the 
Portuguese young people I met today do, to 
study TB, to study malaria. Instead, many of 
them are fighting for their lives because they 
have it. 

We have a solemn responsibility to take 
the benefits of the information economy, of 
the explosion in biomedical discoveries, and 
use them to give every young person in the 
world the chance to live up to their God- 
given potential and to create a safer, better, 
stronger, more prosperous world for us all. 
That, in the end, is how thése discoveries 
should be measured, by whether we did our 
part to spread them quickly to benefit every- 
one. 

Thank you very much. 


NoTE:,The President spoke at 4:56 p.m. at the 
Pavilion of Knowledge Science Center. In his re- 
marks, he referred to Prime Minister Antonio 
Guterres and Minister of Science and Technology 
Jose Mariano Gago of Portugal; Alexandre 
Quintanilha, professor, University of Porto, who 
introduced the President; and Rosalia Vargas, di- 
rector, Pavilion of Knowledge Science Center. A 
tape was not available for verification of the con- 
tent of these remarks. 


Remarks at a State Dinner Hosted by 
President Jorge Sampaio of Portugal 
in Lisbon 


May 30, 2000 


Mr. President, Mrs. Sampaio, Mr. Prime 
Minister, members of the Government, 
members of the diplomatic corps. I would 
like to thank you, Mr. President, the Govern- 
ment, and the people of Portugal, for the 
welcome that I and my party have received. 
I'd like to thank you for the meeting we had 
today. It has been a pleasure for me to spend 
time with another President who likes to read 
detective novels, listen to good music, and 
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play golf. We could have had a 2-day summit 
on those three topics alone. [Laughter] My 
staff suggested it so that they could go to 
the beaches. 

Let me say that five centuries ago the vi- 
sion and courage of Portugal helped Europe 
to find its Way across the Atlantic. You were 
the first to set foot in South America, to sail 
down West Africa, to cross the Equator, to 
round the Cape of Good Hope, to reach 
India by sea from the west, to trade with 
China and Japan. It is little wonder then that 
Portuguese is now spoken by more than 200 
million people in countries throughout the 
world. One of these nations, of course, is the 
United States. 

Two centuries ago Portugal was the very 
first neutral state to recognize our independ- 
ence. And as you noted yourself, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the United States has been strength- 
ened by the contributions of Portuguese- 
Americans, from John Philip Sousa, who 
wrote the music we use to celebrate the 
Fourth of July, to John Dos Passos, whose 
voice helped to define America in the 20th 
century. Today, we are proud to stand with 
you as partners, allies, and friends. 

Twenty-six years ago Portugal turned from 
dictatorship to democracy. Ten years ago 
Eastern Europe followed your lead. Today, 
Eastern Europe is still learning from your 
example. When finally we build a Europe 
that is undivided, democratic, and at peace 
for the first time in history, there will be a 
great debt owed by all freedom-loving people 
to Portugal. 

Today, this nation that once brought the 
four corners of the world together is working 
with its EU allies and America to bring the 
world together to advance democracy and 
human rights. Portugal has taken a leading 
role in NATO and the EU. In Kosovo, nearly 
half the sorties that led us to victory flew 
out of Lajes Air Base in the Azores. In East 
Timor, Portugal's leadership rallied the inter- 
national community. In Mozambique, our 
two nations are working together to lead the 
relief effort. From the Balkans to East Timor 
to Africa, our troops serve side by side to 
keep the peace and build a better future. 

Here in Portugal, Prime Minister Guterres 
has charted new ways to solve old challenges 
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and to make the global economy work for 
all your people. I admire that as well. 

Two years ago a Portuguese author was 
awarded the Nobel Prize for Litérature. A 
short time later, we in the United States had 
the honor of hosting Jose Saramago as he 
received an honorary degree from the Uni- 
versity of Massachusetts. Looking out at gen- 
erations of Portuguese who had traveled to 
America to enrich our culture and our coun- 
try, he said that they are a part of an 
unremitting human chain that has always 
been and will continue to be an example of 
living history. That living history links not 
only past and present, but the people of our 
two countries, from Lisbon and Porto to New 
Bedford, Fall River, Providence, Newark, all 
the places Portuguese-Americans have made 
their own. 

Today, we look ahead to a new century. 
We celebrate our friendship and embrace 
commen challenges. We hope that the values 
we share will spread across the Earth and 
bear fruit in more places for more people 
than ever before. We hope that we will al- 
ways stand together as friends in the defense 
of those values and in their advance. 

I ask now that all of you join me in a toast 
to the President of Portugal and Mrs. 
Sampaio, to the people of this great nation, 
and to our long friendship. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 9:14 p.m. in the 
State Banquet Room at the Ajuda Palace. In his 
remarks, he referred to President Sampaio’s wife, 
Maria Jose Ritta; and Prime Minister Antonio 
Guterres of Portugal 


The President’s News Conference 
With European Union Leaders in 
Lisbon 

May 31, 2000 


Prime Minister Antonio Guterres. La- 
dies.and gentlemen, good afternoon. A few 
words in English before making my state- 
ment in Portuguese. 

First of all, let me say that this was not 
a business-as-usual summit. It was a strategic 
summit: Strategic in the way we discussed 
the diplomatic and security problems of our 
hemisphere, the new common security and 
defense policy of the European. Union, its 
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relationship with NATO, our relations with 
Russia and the Ukraine, our commitment to 
the protection of the values of all civilization 
in the Balkans; strategic in our approach, 


; 
bringing confidence to multilateral way of 


dealing with trade issues, our commitment 
to relaunch this year the new round of World 
Trade Organization, and to solve in a case- 
by-case situation our disputes based on the 
WTO rules; but especially strategic because 
we concentrated on the new global problems 
that represent today the main threats to our 
planet—infectious diseases like tuberculosis, 
malaria, or AIDS, the digital divide, the dif- 
ficulties to make the new economy a truly 
inclusive economy; and strategic because we 
decided to work together, the United States 
and European Union, to promote a global 
effort to match this challenge and to win this 
challenge, aiming at the next G—S organiza- 
tion summit and working together in all rel- 
evant international fora. 

Ladies and gentlemen, this has indeed 
been a meeting in which questions of global 
strategy have been a major element. Firstly, 
on this level of diplomacy and security, I 
think that we have fully understood the im- 
portance of our common European security 
and defense policy and the interrelations be- 
tween this policy and the instruments within 
it and NATO and in perfect accord with the 
relations between these two organizations. 

We also discussed in a very consensual 
manner the efforts that the United States and 
the European Union are going to be making 
in their with and the 
Ukraine, considering this an essential triangle 
for the stability of our continent. 


relations Russia 


And we were able to reiterate our firm 
commitment to what we are doing in the 
western Balkans and our conviction that what 
we are concerned with here are essential val- 
ues of civilization—in Bosnia and Kosovo, as 
to the possibility there of establishing a real 
multiethnic community in this territory, and 
a commitment to transform Yugoslavia into 
a truly democratic country, commitment to 
guaranteeing or to trying to guarantee sta- 
bility in such complicated areas as Monte- 
negro, and to offer support to all the coun- 
tries in the region in their development to 
offer a long-term prospect which is truly Eu- 
ropean for the whole Balkan region. 


In our discussion, we attached great im- 
portance to the transformation of the new 
economy, the knowledge-based economy, 
not simply to be a privilege for the richest 
countries and for people and organizations 
with the greatest power in society but also, 
particularly in the United States and Europe, 
for all our citizens, for all our businesses, for 
all our organizations, and at the same time 
to establish a very strong interlinkage in our 
efforts with the objective of promoting a 
broadband link between our education infor- 
mation services on either side of the Atlantic. 

We want to develop our common efforts 
to combat separation between rich and poor 
countries in this area, since we believe that 
this new economy is a basic and fundamental 
opportunity for the poorer countries to be 
able to press forward, to leap forward, and 
come closer to the living conditions of the 
more developed world. 

But we can’t talk about this without recog- 
nizing the drama which exists today in the 
world, given the series of infectious diseases 
leading to suffering and death for so many, 
such as AIDS, tuberculosis, and malaria. And 
we need to work together, seriously cooper- 
ating to promote global action to combat ef- 
fectively these diseases and to develop in the 
next meeting of the G-S an approach on this 
subject and to involve the whole international 
community and all international organiza- 
tions, with the support of the European 
Union and the United States of America, in 
being catalysts in our efforts in this area. 
Given the global responsibilities we have, we 
must also meet these challenges of our times. 

We also discussed many other questions— 
foreign policy, for instance—and of course, 
one point that the Portuguese Government 
cannot fail to mention: We talked about the 
transition of East Timor to democracy and 
independence. 

President Clinton. 

President Clinton. Thank you very much. 
First, I would like to thank Prime Minister 
Guterres for his outstanding leadership in his 
tenure as EU President. I thank President 
Prodi, Commissioner Patten, High Rep- 
resentative Solana, for their strong leadership 
and the work they have done for transatlantic 
cooperation, and especially in Kosovo and in 
the Balkans in these last few months. 
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I would like to just take one minute to 
put this meeting into some historical per- 
spective. We've come quite a long w ay since 
Portugal’s first EU Presidency § years ago. 
At that time, many were predicting that Eu- 
rope’s new democracies would falter, that 
Russia would turn inward and reactionary, 
that NATO had lost its reason for being, that 
Europe's project for a common currency and 
foreign policy would founder, and that the 
United States and Europe would go their 
own separate ways. 

Eight years later Europe’s new 
racies are joining the transatlantic main- 
stream. Russia, for all its problems, has com- 
pleted the first democratic power transfer in 
its entire history. We have preserved and 
strengthened NATO. The EU has brought 
monetary union into being and made a fast 
start at a common fore ign and sec urity policy, 
a development the United States strongly 
supports. And far from moving apart, the 
United States and Europe today complete 
the 14th U.S.-EU Summit of my Presidency. 
So I thank all of those who have supported 
those developments. 

Today we talked a lot about security in 
Kosovo, the Balkans, southeastern Europe. 
We talked about the European Security De- 
fense Initiative, which the United States 
strongly supports, in cooperation with 
NATO. And we 
other issues, including Russia, at some 
length. We discussed the need to support de- 
mocracy and economic reform in Russia and 
the continued need for a, political solution 
in Chechnya. 

I'd also like to thank the European Union 
for something else, which is on my mind 
today because of the work I’ve been doing 
in the Middle East. I welcome the efforts 
that the EU has led to give Israel an invita- 
tion to join the Western Europe and others 
group in the United Nations. This is a very 
good. development, and I think it will con- 
tribute to the negotiating atmosphere that is 
so important at this difficult and pivotal time 
in the Middle East. 

Just two other issues briefly. We did talk, 
as Prime Minister Guterres said, a lot about 
the new economy, about how to maximize 
its spread within our countries and how to 
bridge the digital divide both within and be- 


democ- 


talked about a number of 
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yond our borders, and we talked about the 
importance of dealing with other common 
challenges. I'll just mention two. I talked at 
some length about the climate change/global 
warming challenge, and we have made a joint 
commitment to do more to try to help devel- 
oping nations deal with AIDS, malaria, and 
TB. And I am very grateful for the leadership 
and the energy of the EU in that regard. 

So, in closing, I think it’s been a good 
meeting. I think it demonstrated the vitality 
and importance of our partnership. I’d like 
to thank the business leaders who are here, 
who also have been meeting, and the envi- 
ronmental leaders and just say the from my 
point of view, all these exchanges have been 
very much worth the effort and are leading 
us into a better future. 

Thank you. 

Prime Minister Guterres. Senor Prodi. 

President Romano Prodi. Well, I am 
most pleased to be here today with Antonio 
to discuss with our common friend, the Presi- 
dent of the United States, the relationship 
between the European Union and the 
United States. 

But before anything, I want to pay tribute 
to the support of President Clinton to the 
European Union. You always supported Eu- 
ropean Union, without any doubt. And this 
is the reason why our transatlantic ties are 
so good now and so strong. And I think 
that—you will go to Aachen to receive the 
Charlemagne Prize—I think you deserve it 
because this is the prize that is given to the 
Europeans. 

Your predecessor, President Kennedy, was 
a Berliner. You now, you are not a Berliner, 
but a European, I'd say, because I think that 
you belong to our family, really. The United 
States helped Europe, even at the most dif- 
ficult point, even when Europe was becom- 
ing more and more powerful, like making up 
a euro in the last building of our new Europe. 

Now we are 375 million people; we shall 
arrive to 500 million people with enlarge- 
ment. And we discussed enlargement this 
morning, and we discussed how enlargement 
can be performed quickly, well, in a peaceful 
way, not harming anybody, and being accept- 
ed also by Russia. This almost was a photo 
op of the meeting that I had with the Russian 
President Putin just the day before yesterday, 
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discussing how enlargement would be done 
and the aim, the goals of enlargement. 

Concerning the point you didn’t touch in 
our relation, we discussed frankly about 
trade. And of course, conflicts between the 
two biggest trade powers in the world are 
always possible. We are the largest trade in 
the world, and we represent more than 40 
percent of world trade. 

We are committed, and we decided to be 
committed today to a more territorial trade 
system, and all trade disputes will be settled 
case by case under WTO rules. This was 
clear. There was a clear commitment. And 
we decided also that megaphone diplomacy 
will be replaced by telephone diplomacy. It 
is more constructive, even less sexy. [Laugh- 
ter| 

I am pleased that we have already two re- 
sults of this cooperation. After 3 years of dis- 
cussion, we are finally able to come today 
with a solution to settle our difference on 
that of protection, which is a very delicate 
issue. And then we developed jointly the safe 
harbor concept. And so we shall have, to- 
gether, high data protection standards and 
free information flows. 

This deal has been approved today by our 
member states and so will not be reviewed 
by the European Parliament. It’s done. WTO 
accession of China will take place very soon, 
I hope—we hope. We are working for that, 
and we are, the two teams, the American, 
U.S. team and the European Union teams, 
are really working together for that. 

And we launch today the biotechnology 
consultative forum to foster public debate 
and create more common understanding. I 
remember that this forum, which I proposed 
in October last year at my first meeting with 
you, Bill, is made of outstanding and inde- 
pendent individuals from outside the govern- 
ment. It’s a very independent body. And I 
do expect that this forum will meet in July. 

And so we agreed also to go together to 
the G-S with a strong agenda on the tragic 
problem of sickness in the world. We shall 
elaborate this strategy for tuberculosis, ma- 
laria, and AIDS fighting over all the world. 
This is the agreement that we have today in 
a very good friendship environment. 

And also, I want to add as the last reflec- 
tion that—you talked about the Balkans—we 
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know that together with the action, with the 
Stability Pact, with the progress that you are 
doing day by day, we must find a long-term 
solution in the idea of European Union spirit, 
in the European Union environment in order 
to give a long-lasting solution to the Balkan 
problems. 


Thank you. 


U.S. Missile Defense System 


Q. Prime Minister Guterres and President 
Prodi, in a few months President Clinton will 
make a decision about a national missile de- 
fense system for the United States. For an 
American audience, can you explain any 
European concerns about deploying such a 
system, and whether, in your just-completed 
trip to Moscow, President Putin expressed 
any flexibility about amending the ABM to 
allow such a system? 

And President Clinton, in the system that 
you envision, would that allow for the missile 
protection system to protect Europe and our 
NATO Allies, as Governor Bush has sug- 
gested? 

Thank you. 

Prime Minister Guterres. Well, Presi- 
dent Clinton was kind enough to inform us 
about what he thinks about the matter. I 
think he'll express that better than myself. 
I'd like to say that this is a matter in which 
the European Union has not an official posi- 
tion, but we have—I’ll say all of us—a main 
concern. We live in the Northern Hemi- 
sphere where from bearing to bearing we 
want to have a strong security situation. We 
believe we have built a lot on the process 
to create that. And we believe that every new 
move to strengthen these must be as com- 
prehensive as possible, as agreed by every- 
body as possible, and as corresponding as 
possible to everyone’s concerns and to every- 
one’s preoccupations in this matter. 

President Prodi. Well, I have to add also 
that President Clinton—there was no yet 
precise proposal done. But we discussed it 
on the general principle that there was no 
decoupling, that there is no division between 
the two sides of the Atlantic. We are still, 
and we are more and more joined together 
in our defense purpose, not only in our eco- 
nomic purposes. And so the spirit in which 
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we judge the program—we didn’t go into the 
details—was a constructive and friendly talk. 

Q. And the Russian President? 

President Prodi. No, the ‘Russian Presi- 
dent didn’t touch the problem 2 days ago. 
The program was not on the agenda, and we 
didn’t make any head to that. 

President Clinton. First, let me just very 
briefly reiterate the criteria that I have set 
out for making a decision. First of all, is there 
a threat which is new and different? The an- 
swer to that, it seems to me, is plainly, yes. 
There is, and there will be one. That is the 
danger that states that are not part of the 
international arms control and nonprolifera- 
tion regime would acquire nuclear weapons 
and the missiles to deliver them and that they 
might make them available to rogue ele- 
ments, not part of nation states but allied 
with them. Secondly, is the technology avail- 
able to meet the threat? Thirdly, what does 
it cost? Fourthly, what is the impact of de- 
ploying a different system on our overall se- 
curity interests, included but not limited to 
arms control? So that is the context in which 
this decision must be made and why I have 
worked so hard to try to preserve the inter- 
national framework of arms agreements. 

Now, I have always said that I thought that 
if the United States had such technology, and 
if the purpose of the technology is to provide 
protection against irresponsible new nuclear 
powers and their possible alliances with ter- 
rorists and other groups, then every country 
that is part of a responsible international 
arms control and nonproliferation regime 
should have the benefit of this protection. 
That's always been my position. 

So I think that we’ve done a lot of informa- 
tion sharing already with the Russians. We 
have offered to do more, and we would con- 
tinue to. I don’t think that we could ever ad- 
vance the notion that we have this technology 
designed to protect us against a new threat, 
a threat which was also a threat to other civ- 
ilized nations who might or might not be nu- 
clear powers, but were completely in harness 
with us on a nonproliferation regime, and not 
make it available to them. I think it would 
be unethical not to do so. That’s always been 
my position, and I think that is the position 
of everyone in this administration. 


NATO Enlargement 


Q. Mr. President, for Portuguese Public 
Television, my name is Carlos Pena. In the 
middle of this month, in Lithuania, nine 
countries met, and they expressed their will 
to be part of NATO, and they want to work 
together. Did you address the question of 
further NATO enlargement and how you all 
see this kind of new “big bang”? 

President Clinton. Well, the short answer 
to your question is, we didn’t talk about fur- 
ther NATO enlargement. But. we have 
worked hard to try to make NATO relevant 
to the 2lst century. We've taken in new 
members. We have had partnerships with 
dozens of new democracies, stretching all the 
way to central Asia. We have specific agree- 
ments with Ukraine and Russia. And I think 
we will have to continue to modernize the 
structure of NATO as we go along. 

And J think more and more, the countries 
against whom NATO was once organized— 
that is, Russia and other members of part 
of the former Soviet bloc—will see NATO 
as a partner, not a former adversary, and you 
will see further integration and further co- 
operation. That’s what I believe will happen. 


European Union 


Q. Yes, I'll start with Mr. President. Now 
that you are formally a European, consid- 
ering Mr. Prodi has given you the qualifica- 
tion, I just wanted to ask you how do you 
feel about the position that’s been expressed 
by some members of your administration that 
there is really not an adequate counterpart 
when they have to deal, for example, on eco- 
nomic and financial matters? That there is 
a Europe, but there are no ministers. Every 
6 months you meet a different President of 
the European Union. Do you feel that it 
would be better for Europe as a whole to 
move further ahead into further integration, 
expressing better and with more determina- 
tion their position? 

And the same question is for Mr. Prodi 
and for Mr. Guterres. Mr. Prodi, I know 
you've been attacked and some people have 
been saying that Europe is really moving 
back into some kind of national environment, 
a national policy. Isn’t that a negative devel- 
opment? 

Thank you. 
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President Clinton. Well, first, I think it’s 
entirely a question for Europeans to deter- 
mine, how they should organize themselves 
and at what pace this integration should pro- 
ceed. But if you look at the roles now occu- 
pied, for example, by Mr. Solana and Mr. 
Patten, if you look at the work that the EL 
has done to get our common endeavors ener- 
gized in Kosovo, for example, just in the last 
few months, I think you have to say that the 
European Union is growing stronger, not 
weaker, and that it’s growing more effective. 

How you should proceed from here de- 
pends upon, I think, both the attitudes of 
the leaders as well as popular opinion and 
will be determined in no small measure by 
what the specific circumstances are con- 
fronting Europe in the next 4, 5 to 10 years. 

But as an outsider, let me just say, I think 
that whenever something is in the process 
of being born, being formed, maturing, and 
you want to understand it and then explain 
it to other people, which is what your job 
is—since you're in the media, you have to 
first understand it and explain it to other peo- 
ple—there is always the tendency to see in 
any specific event evidence of a pattern 
which shows either that there’s backsliding 
or accelerating, I think you 
have to resist that a little bit now because, 
really, history has no predicate for the Euro- 
pean Union. Even the formation of the 
United States out of the various States is not 
the same thing. And we had quite a period 
of time before we had a National Govern- 
ment, when we were sort of a nation and 
we sort of weren't, when we were sort of 
together and we sort of weren't, in a much 
simpler time, when the States had nothing 
like the history all the nations of Europe 
have. 

So I think that we all have to have a little 
humility here and let this thing sort of unfold 
as history, popular opinion, and the vision 
of the leaders dictate. But I take it, from my 
point of view as an American, I think that 
so far all the developments on balance are 
very positive. I believe we want a strong and 
united Europe that is democratic and secure 
and a partner with us for dealing with the 
world’s challenges of the future. So i think 


going forward. 
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it’s going in the right direction, and I think 
it’s a very good thing. 

President Prodi. Well, on my side, the 
answer is very simple. You know that the ro- 
tation of power is as ancient as ancient Rome, 
you know, and Rome became Rome and it 
began with the rotation of 6 months, as we 
are doing now. [Laughter] But I can also add 
there is a rotation of the President’s Council, 
but there is no rotation of the President of 
the Commission. And so there is some sta- 
bility in this, on this power. 

But I will tell you something more, just 
a hint, joining what Bill Clinton told now— 
look, let’s stay on the path. Let's stick on the 
facts. The enlargement, resting on the facts, 
never happened in history to put together 
Ll currencies, you know. Let’s stick on the 
facts—never happen in history to enlarge this 
democratic process as we are doing now. 

I’m touring every day in the new applying 
countries. And to see 12 parliaments working 
day and night to apply the new legislation, 
to conform to the European legislation, is 
something that it makes different with his- 
tory. This is what is happening now. And so 
I am not only confident that Europe is 
strong, but Europe will be the real new event 
of the democracy of the 21st century. 

Prime Minister Guterres. If I may add 
something. I think we have achieved a lot, 
but we are not satisfied. We are going on. 
We have an intergovernmental conference 
taking place now to improve our efficiency 
in decisionmaking, our democracy, our trans- 
parency, and to make sure we'll be able to 
cope with enlargement and, at the same time, 
to deepen our integration. 

And if one looks back at the recent Lisbon 
extraordinary summit, I have to recognize 
that I, myself, was not expecting the Euro- 
pean Union to be able to take so many policy 
decisions in so many relevant matters in such 
a quick frame of time, which proves that 
when we want—when we have the political 
will to do that, we really can have good deci- 
sions, quick decisions, and. can find the right 
path. 

So I'm very optimistic about the future of 
Europe, and I think my optimism is shared 
by all those that want to join the European 
Union at this moment. 
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Middle East Peace Process 


Q. Mr. President, it’s been a very busy 
couple of weeks in the Middle East, as you 
know. I’m wondering whether what’s hap- 
pened there recently has created any new op- 
portunities for the peace process, what dan- 
gers it might have raised, and whether any- 
thing that’s happened there has given you 
new hope that the September 13th deadline 
for a Palestinian-Israeli agreement will be 
reached? 

President Clinton. Well, I think the deci- 
sion of Prime Minister Barak to withdraw the 
Israeli troops from southern Lebanon, in ac- 
cordance with the United Nations resolution, 
was, first of all, a daring one which creates 
both new challenges and new opportunities. 
It changed the landscape. And from my point 
of view, it imposes on—it should impose, at 
least, on all parties a greater sense of ur- 
gency, because things are up in the air again. 
So there is an opportunity, to use a much 
overworked phrase, to create a new order, 
to fashion a new peaceful order out of the 
principles of the Oslo accord and all that’s 
been done in the year since. 

But from my point of view, it also imposes 
a much greater sense of urgency. I think the 
consequences of inaction are now likely to 
be more difficult because of this move. And 
so—for example, you have now—just for ex- 
ample, you talked about the Palestinians. I 
think this will heighten the anxieties of the 
Palestinians in Lebanon. Does this mean that 
there is going to be a peace and, therefore, 
they will be able to have a better life, either 
going home or going to some third country, 
going to Europe, going to the United States: 
Or does this mean that this is it, and «sad 
is sort of a new freezing of the situation? So 
there is anxiety in that community. You see 
that in every little aspect of this. 

I think on balance it’s good, because I be- 
lieve they are going to reach an agreement. 
But it both turns the tension up in all camps 
and increases the overall price of not reach- 
ing an agreement fairly soon and the overall 
reward of reaching an agreement fairly soon. 
It changes everything in a way that both in- 
creases the pluses and increases the potential 
minuses. That’s my analysis. 

Q. President Clinton, sir, can you confirm 
if it’s true that tomorrow you will meet in 
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Lisbon with Prime Minister from Israel, 
Ehud Barak? 

President Clinton. Yes. I will, and I’m 


going to talk to Mr. Arafat before that, some- 
time today. 
Yes. 


Indonesia 


Q. Mr. President, I’m from Indonesia. 
Since in the senior level group it was men- 
tioned the coordinated support for the Presi- 
dent, Wahid, and Indonesian Government, 
how do you feel the political and economic 
development in Indonesia? 

Thank you. 

President Clinton. Well, first, I think it’s 
worth pointing out that it’s the largest Mus- 
lim country in the world, one of the handful 
of nations which will determine much of the 
shape of the 21st century the next 30 or 40 
years by whether it does well or does poorly. 
Sol think that everything that has been done 
to try to stabilize the country politically and 
get back to economic growth is a plus. 

And I suppose, like any Scalia my only 
wish is that more could be done more quick- 
ly, because so many people within Indo- 
nesia’s lives are at stake, and the rest of us, 
we really need you to succeed. 

Prime Minister Guterres. If I may say 
something that might sound surprising to 
you—probably before this press conference 
ends, our Minister of Foreign Affairs will fly 
to Jakarta. And under the Portuguese Presi- 
dency of the European Union, it will be held, 
the first political dialog between Indonesia 
and the European Union. And that also 
shows the attachment we have in the Euro- 
pean Union for democracy, peace, and sta- 
bility in Indonesia. 


Russia 


Q. The New York Times. Mr. Prime Min- 
ister, Mr. President, could you share with us 
your impressions of President Putin and the 
extént to which you see any prospects for 
some flexibility on a political solution in 
Chechnya? And President Clinton, could you 
kindly expand a bit on your discussions today 
about Russia? And on the eve of your trip 
to Russia, do you foresee any progress on 
any bilateral issue, including arms control, 
Chechnya, corruption? 
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Prime Minister Guterres. Well, 
last meeting in Moscow, 


in our 
I must say that I 
was quite impressed by President Putin's de- 
termination in creating in Russia a demo- 
cratic state based on the market economy 
and rule of law. It was also clear, from our 
point of view, that even if our views about 
Chechnya are different, he said—and he said 
publicly —that he was committed to a polit- 
ical solution. And he also announced his firm 
support to the inquiries to be made by an 
independent committee, his will to see the 
OSC back, and to give better support to 
international organizations involved in hu- 
manitarian help. And he even stressed in the 
press conference that there would be people 
prosecuted for violations of human rights in 
Chechny a. 

So even if this does not correspond en- 
tirely to what we think, it really shows a move 
and a step which I believe is in a positive 
direction. 

President Prodi. | confirm that there was 
a precise engagement on concrete decision 
to make inspections and transparency more 
visible in Chechnya for the immediate weeks, 
for the time that is in front of us. 

Last question. 

President Clinton. Wait, she asked me 
a que stion. Let me just say this, to start with 
a negative and end with a positive, I would 
be surprised if we bridge all of our dif- 
ferences on Chechnya, and I would be sur- 
prised if we resolved all of our differences 
on the question of missile defense, although 
we might make more headway than most 
people expect. I’m just not sure yet. 

However, I do expect that there will be 
two or three other areas where we will have 
truly meaningful announcements that I think 
will make a real difference—one of them, in 
particular, we're working on it. If we get it 
done, it will be very, very important. 

So I think the trip is well worth it, and 
even in the areas where we may not have 
an agreement, in some ways that may be the 
most important reason for the trip of all. We 
shouldn't only do these trips and these dia- 
logs when we know we've got a guaranteed 
outcome. Sometimes it’s most important to 
be talking when there’s still unresolved dif- 
ferences. 
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Upcoming Meeting With Prime Minister 
Ehud Barak of Israel 

Q. Mr. President, can you please explain 
the timing and reasoning behind your visit 
tomorrow with Barak and tell us what you 
hope to accomplish? 

President Clinton. Yes. They have—first 
of all, all the balls are up in the air as I just 
explained, and so there is both greater poten- 
tial for something happening and also greater 
tension in the atmosphere, which is causing 
a ripple effect in the relationship between 
the Israelis and the Palestinians. 

Secondly, Mr. Barak and Mr. Arafat have 
set for themselves an earlier timetable, as you 
know, to reach a framework agreement—not 
a final agreement; that’s supposed to be done 
in September—but an earlier one. And there 
are lots of things that need to be gone 
through that we need to go through if we’re 
even going to reach the framework agree- 
ment, because a lot of the toughest things 
have to be—they’'ll have to come to grips with 
those just to reach the framework agreement. 

So I have been looking for an opportunity 
to meet with Prime Minister Barak. As you 
know, he was supposed to come to the 
United States a few days ago, and because 
of developments in the region, he could not 
come. Then he was going to come to Ger- 
many and participate in an event to which 
he was invited anyway, and we were going 
to talk, and then he couldn’t do that because 
of a holiday in Israel. So this was the only 
shot we had to do it and still have enough 
time to meet the deadline that both he and 
Mr. Arafat are trying to meet. 

There’s no—you shouldn't overread this. 
It’s not like there’s some bombshell out 
there. But we just really needed to have a 
face-to-face meeting, and we needed to do 
it in this time frame. He couldn’t come last 
week to the United States. Then he couldn’t 
come to Berlin to the meeting to which he 
was also invited. So we're doing the best we 
can with a difficult situation. 

Prime Minister Guterres. 





Ladies and 


gentlemen, I must confess I have enjoyed 
sometime ago very. much a picture called 
“NeverEnding Story,” but I don’t think we 
can repeat that picture and transform this 
press conference in a new version. So, thank 
you very much, all of you. 
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NOTE: The President's 190th news conference 
began at 2:49 p.m. at the Palacio Nacional de 
Queluz. The President met with Prime Minister 
Antonio Guterres of Portugal in his — as 
President of the rag an Council and President 
Romano Prodi of the European Commission. A 
portion of Prime Minister Guterres’ remarks were 
in Portuguese translated by an inter- 
preter. In the news conference, the following peo- 


and were 


ple were referred to: Commissioner Christopher 
Patten of the European Commission; High Rep- 
resentative for the Common Foreign and Security 
Policy Javier Solana of the European Council; 
President Vladimir Putin of Russia; Chairman 
Yasser Arafat of the Palestinian Authority; Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs Jaime Gama of Portugal; 
and President Abdurrahman Wahid of Indonesia 


Statement on the Death of Governor 
Robert P. Casey 


May 31, 2000 


Hillary and I were saddened to learn of 


the death of Governor Bob Casey. Over the 
many years I knew him, I came to admire 
his toughness, ten: icity, and commitment to 
principle. Those are the qualities that helped 


the son of a mule tender in the coal mines 


of northeastern Pennsylvania lead a life of 


dedicated public service, culminating in two 
successful terms as Governor. 

Throughout his career, Bob fought tire- 
lessly for the people of Pennsylvania, never 
losing sight of the poor and their children. 
That devotion was reflected in his support 
of universal health care, tougher environ- 
mental laws, expanded educational 
tunity, and strong labor protections. 

As Governors, Bob and I worked together 
on many of these causes. 
agreed, I 


Oppor- 


And when we dis- 
understood that his views were 
based on deep religious beliefs and a com- 
mitment to his convictions. 

Hillary and I send our thoughts and pray- 
ers to his wife, Ellen, and the entire Casey 
family. 
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Statement on the Secretary of the 
Interior’s Recommendation for the 
Creation of New National 
Monuments 


May 31, 2000 


I am pleased to receive Secretary Babbitt’s 
recommendations today for the creation of 
new national monuments to protect unique 
Federal lands in Arizona, Colorado, Oregon, 
and Washington. 

As trustee of much of our Nation’s natural 
endowment, the Federal Government must 
do its utmost to ensure lasting protection of 
our most precious lands. That is why I asked 
the Secretary to identify Federal lands most 
in need of additional protection and why I 
have exercised my authority under the Antiq- 
uities Act to grant such protection to some 
of our most cherished landscapes—from 
California’s ancient sequoias to the North 
Rim of the Grand Canyon. 

Each of the areas recommended today 
represents an exceptional, irreplaceable 
piece of America’s natural and cultural herit- 
age. I will carefully consider the rec- 
ommendations and hope to reach a decision 
on them in the near future. 





United States-European Union 
Summit Statement on a New World 
Trade Organization Round 

May 31, 2000 


Since the last U.S.-EU Summit in Decem- 
ber, we have worked together in Geneva to 
rebuild confidence in the WTO and the mul- 
tilateral system, with particular reference to 
developing countries. With our trade part- 
ners, we have agreed to a short-term package 
on market access for the least developed 
countries, an implementation work program, 
and on the high priority to be accorded to 
effective delivery of technical aSsistance. 

The U.S. and EU reaffirm their conviction 
that the early launch of an inclusive new 
Round of WTO trade negotiations would 
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offer a major boost to global economic 
growth, employment and sustainable devel- 
opment, but rust address in a balanced way 
the concerns of all WTO members. 

The U.S. and EU pledge to build on the 
constructive work of the last six months to 
try to launch such a new Round during the 
course of the year. We have reiterated our 
common view that the WTO agenda should 
include the social issues of labor and environ- 
ment, not as a matter of protectionism, but 
as a matter of social justice and sustainability. 


NoTE: An original was not available for 
verification of the content of this joint statement. 


Memorandum on Assistance for 
Peacekeeping in Sierra Leone 
May 31, 2000 


Presidential Determination No. 2000-20 


Memorandum for the Secretary of State 


Subject: Presidential Determination on 
Assistance for Peacekeeping in Sierra Leone 

Pursuant to the authority vested in me as 
President, including under section 10(d)(1) 
of the United Nations Participation Act of 
1945, as amended (22 U.S.C. 287 et seq.) (the 
“Act”), I hereby determine that the fur- 
nishing, without regard to section 10(a) of 
the Act, of assistance covered by section 10 
of the Act that is provided in support of 
peacekeeping efforts in Sierra Leone is im- 
portant to the security inierests of the United 
States. 

You are authorized and directed to report 
this determination to the Congress and to 
publish it in the Federal Register. 


William J. Clinton 


NoTE: This memorandum was released by the Of- 
fice of the Press Secretary on June 1. 


Remarks to the American Embassy 
Community in Lisbon 


June 1, 2000 


Thank you very much. First, I’m delighted 
to see you. I’m sorry we had to delay this 
a little bit, but we had the meeting with 
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Prime Minister Barak. I want to thank, first, 
Gerry and Susan, my longtime friends. We 
went to college together. You can tell by 
looking at us, it was a very long time ago. 
[Laughter] Susan worked for me many years 
in the White House, and I miss her terribly, 
but I’m glad that they're here together. And 
I'm glad—we've got this whole McGowan 
bunch of kids here, proving that this is a pro- 
family administration. [Laughter] 

I've been told that the people in our Em- 
bassy have produced 20 children in the last 
couple of years, so I want to thank you for 
that. I'll use that as an exhibit as I go around 
the world. 

Obviously, I’m grateful to Secretary 
Albright and to Secretary Daley and to Na- 
tional Security Adviser Berger and our whole 
group. We had a wonderful time here, and 
I want to say more about it in a minute. But 
I would like to say just a few words about 
the meeting I had with Prime Minister Barak 
this morning, because it is very important, 
and it’s still early in America. So if I say it 
to you, they'll all hear it today. [Laughter] 

First of all, he reaffirmed his intense com- 
mitment to reach an historic and complete 
agreement with the Palestinians, which I 
think is very important to settling all the 
issues and ending the conflict. I know from 
my own discussions with Chairman Arafat 
that he also shares this commitment and that 
he recognizes the real urgency of this mo- 
ment to actually get back on the timetable 
and complete the work that has to be done. 

I’m sending Secretary Albright to the Mid- 
dle East next week to work with both leaders 
on narrowing the gaps that still remain be- 
tween them. And I will soon meet with 
Chairman Arafat in Washington—I'll do it as 
quickly as I can—finish my trip here and 
meet my other obligations. 

Both leaders know from me, and they 
know from their own experience, that they 
now have to be prepared to make an intense 
effort and to do things that they have not 
done in the past, with real courage and vision, 
if we're going to actually get a framework 
agreement that deals with the outstanding 
issues. 

And I can only tell you that I’m still con- 
vinced that they have the courage, the vision, 
and the ability to do this, and the United 
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States will do everything we can to help them 
pass this milestone. And I know that your 
thoughts and prayers will be with them. This 
is tough work. If somebody 
would have done it a long time ago. But actu- 
ally, it is within view now. They could do 
and, I believe, they will do it. And I’m going 
to do my best to help them do it. 

Let me also now just thank all of you. I 
have had a wonderful time here. I had a good 
meeting with Prime Minister Guterres, in 
both his capacity as Prime Minister of this 
country and in Portugal’s presidency of the 
European Union. I had a good meeting and 
a good dinner with the Portuguese President, 
Mr. Sampaio. 

Hillary was here 3 years ago, and she came 
home raving about everything about Por- 
tugal—lite rally raving about it. It was a cou- 
ple of days before she sort of hit the ground. 
[Laughter] And the one thing she said 
“You've got to go to this restaurant where 
they make sea bass in salt”—{laughter|— 
“but there’s no salt taste on the sea bass.” 

heard about this over and over again. I 
thought it was a joke, you know. 

So last night, Gerry took us all. We had 

huge contingent. We went to the Porta 
Santa Maria—is that right?—restaurant. It 
was too dark to see the ocezn but not too 
dark to see the sea bass in the salt. [Laughter] 
So I can now go home and give a report that 
my wife did not exaggerate at all. It was the 
most interesting thing I ever did, I think. 

And then something is happening—as I 
move toward the end of my term, 
has relaxed its requirement that I actually 
suffer a physical breakdown on every trip 


it were easy, 


from work, and I actually got to go play golf 


And I will never forget that. It was 
wonderful. So we gota lot of work done; we 
had a good time; and I’m very grateful to 
you for all you have done. 

I also heard at the state dinner that won- 
derful Portuguese music called fado. And I 
may never get over that. I’ve been asking ev- 
erybody I can find to send me CD’s. I’m 
going to promote fado music all over the 
world. [Laughter] I have been sort of the sin- 
gle-handed ambassador for music coming out 
of northeast Brazil, but I think fado now has 
become my major passion in life. [Laughter] 
So I'll do what I can to help. 


yesterday. 


my staff 
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I want to say just a few serious words to 
you. The pe ople who represent the United 
States around the world, both the people of 
our Foreign Service, our Commerce Depart- 
ment, our military, the others who are associ- 
ated with our missions, and the foreign na- 
tionals who work with us, almost never get 
any publicity. And usually—once in a rare 
blue moon when they do get any publicity, 
it's because something bad happened. And 
all the rest of the time you never get the 
credit you deserve, day-in and day-out, for 
making the United States a good partner, a 
good friend, a good neighbor, for doing all 
the work that has to be done. 

The relationship we have with this nation 
is strong, thanks in no small measure to the 
work you do day-in and day-out, that too 
often goes unrecognized. And in the 7/2 
years I have been privileged to serve as Presi- 
dent, every time I have gone to a foreign 
nation—and I’ve been to more, apparently, 
than any other President; and Hillary, I think, 
has been to more nations than any other First 

Lady—I've been told that it’s unfair for me 
to say that because, given the break-up of 
the Soviet Union, we have more options than 
any previous First Couple has ever had— 
(laughter|—so, doubtless, my record will be 
broken some time by someone who likes to 
travel even more than I do and becomes 
President. 

But I thought it was important for me to 
travel the world and for us to try to make 
a better future out of the post-Communist, 
post-cold-war world. So I've had the oppor- 
tunity to see many things. And I just want 
you to know that I am profoundly grateful 
to you for what you do‘and that I have done 
what I could, both in ceremonies like this 
and in speeches back home, to make sure 
that the American people know that they are 
getting more than their money's worth, far 
more than their money’s worth, out of our 
diplomatic mission. 

I have done what I could at-every budget 
debate of the United States Congress to 
argue that a lot of our national security and 
our national interests are advanced by the 
diplomatic investments we make, by the in- 
vestments we make in our AID programs, 
by the investments we make in the Peace 
Corps, by the investments we make in our 
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commerce missions. It’s not just a matter of 
military investments. If we want to advance 
the national security interests of America, we 
have to be good neighbors, good friends, and 
good partners. And you represent all of that, 
and I am very, very, very grateful to you. 

I also want to say that I'm grateful for the 
PR you do here in this country that kind 
of are above and beyond the call of duty. 
The work you do with Portuguese families 
and Portuguese citizens, the things that you 
share with them, are very, very important to 
me. 
also have been told that 
there are three people who have been work- 
ing here for over 40 years. And I think I 
should recognize them. Even if my Por- 
tuguese is not very good, I'll do my best. 
Graca, Santos. All I can s: ry is, if you've been 
working here 43 years, you were obviously 
too young to go to work when you starte od. 
[Laughter] And Joao and Teresa Venancio, 
who have been tending your garden all these 
years. Where are they? I'm ol id you're here. 

So I say to you, to you three and to all 
of you, and to your family and your children, 
obrigado. Thank you for what you have done 
for the United States. And I know you'll be 
very glad when we're all gone. [Laughter] 
Have a good wheels-up party. 

Thank you very much. 


So let me say, I 


Note: The President spoke at 12:10 p.m. in the 
Ballroom at the Dom Pedro Hotel. In his remarks, 
he referred to Prime Minister Ehud Barak of 
Israel; Chairman Yasser Arafat of the Palestinian 
Authority; Prime Minister Antonio Guterres and 
President Jorge Sampaio of Portugal; and U.S 
Ambassador Gerald S$. McGowan and his wife, 
Susan. A tape was not available for verification 
of the content of these remarks 


Statement on Welfare Reform 
June 1, 2000 


Today I am pleased to announce that new 
guidance is being released that builds on my 
administration's long- standing commitment 
to reform welfare, reward work, and support 
working families in their transition from wel- 
fare to work. The Departments of Health and 
Human Services, Labor, and Transportation 
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are releasing updated guidance on how 
States and communities can coordinate Fed- 
eral resources to address the transportation 
challenge in moving people from welfare to 
work. The guidance provides a variety of in- 
novative strategies that communities can 
fund, ranging from making public transit 
more accessible for weekend and evening 
shifts to helping individuals lease, purchase, 
or repair a car. In addition, the Departments 
of Housing and Urban Development and 
Health and Human Services are releasing 
new guidance for housing and welfare agen- 
cies to work together to help families in pub- 
lic and assisted housing move toward self- 
sufficiency using services such as job search 
assistance, mentoring, counseling, transpor- 
tation, and child care. 

A new evaluation of the Minnesota Family 
Investment Program confirms that pro- 
moting and rewarding work has powerful 
positive impacts on low income families. The 
Minnesota results show that welfare reform 
can substantially increase employment, re- 
duce poverty, decrease levels of domestic 
abuse, and improve children’s behavior and 
school performance when States combine 
strong work requirements with investments 
in supports for low income working families. 
Employment and earnings impacts were es- 
pecially large for families in public and as- 
sisted housing. This research also found that 
welfare reform can increase marriage rates 
and marital stability among low income fami- 
lies. 

These results highlight the importance of 
the interagency guidance on housing and 
transportation released today and the need 
for continued investments to support work- 
ing families. I call on the Congress to enact 
my budget proposals to support working fam- 
ilies: expanding the earned-income tax credit, 
improving access to affordable and quality 
child care, expanding health care for low in- 
come working families, providing more hous- 
ing vouchers for hard-pressed working fami- 
lies, helping more low income families get 
to work by making it easier for them to own 
a car or obtain public transportation, and 
helping more low income fathers work and 
support their children. 
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Statement on the Circuit Court of 
Appeals Decision in the 
Elian Gonzalez Case 


June 1, 2000 


I am pleased with the decision today of 


the Eleventh Circuit Court of Appeals. As 
I have said before, this is a case about the 
importance of family and the bond between 
a father and son. I have supported the Justice 
Department’s conclusion that Elian’s father, 
Juan Miguel Gonzalez, is the one best suited 
to speak for his child, and I am pleased that 
the court has upheld the Justice Depart- 
ment’s determination. 


Statement on the Death 
of Tito Puente 


June 1, 2000 


Hillary and I were saddened to learn of 


the death of the Latin jazz band leader Tito 
Puente. For more than 50 years, Puente was 
more than a musician—he was a trailblazer. 
The five-time Grammy award winner's 
countless recordings are classics in the genre 
he helped define. 

In 1997 I was honored to welcome Tito 
Puente to the White House and present him 
with the National Medal of the Arts. At that 
ceremony, I si xi, ‘ ‘Just hearing Tito Puente’s 
name makes you want to get up and dance. 
With his finger on the pulse of the Latin 
American musical tradition and his hands on 
the timbales, he has probably gotten more 
people out of their seats and onto the dance 
floor than any other living artist.” This is truly 
his legacy—music that brings joy to young 
and old, to people of any background and 
in many nations, all around the world. We 
will miss Tito Puente’s vibrant presence both 
on stage and off, but we know his spirit will 
endure in the music he has given us. 

Our thoughts and prayers are with his fam- 
ily and many friends. 
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Remarks Following Discussions With 
Chancellor Gerhard Schroeder of 
Germany in Berlin, Germany 

June 1, 2000 


First, let me thank Chancellor Schroeder 
for making me feel welcome again in Ger- 
many and Berlin. I am delighted to be here, 
and I have enjoyed this visit. And I’m looking 
forward our dinner tonight and the Con- 
ference on Progressive Governance, begin- 
ning tomorrow, and of course, my trip to 
Aachen in the morning. 

The Chancellor has faithfully reported on 
our lengthy conversation. We spent virtually 
all of our time discussing Russia, the question 
of missile defense, and the really heart- 
rending child custody cases that he men- 
tioned. 

I would like to also, though, publicly thank 
the Chancellor for the leadership of Ger- 
many in.the cause of European unity and 
in our efforts to bring peace and freedom 
and human rights to the B Balkans, something 
that is very important to the United States. 

Let me say to all of you that the relation- 
ship the United States has with Germany has 
been profoundly important for the last 50 
years. But I think it may well be even more 
important for the next 50. And I intend to 
do whatever I can in the time I have left 
as President to make sure this relationship 
is on solid ground for the new century. 

I am particularly grateful that a number 
of our citizens will be participating in Expo 
2000 here, in the American Voices program, 
having conversations with the German peo- 
ple directly. And I thank Commissioner 
Rollnick and the others who are responsible 
for that. 

Finally, just one word on a development 
back in the United States today. I was very 
pleased with the decision of the Eleventh 
Circuit Court of Appeals in the Elian Gon- 
zalez case, upholding the decision of the Jus- 
tice Départment that he should be with his 
father. We have tried to honor the principles 
that the Chancellor and I discussed today in 
the cases involving our two countries in that 
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case. I think the Justice Department and the 
Attorney General did the right thing, and I'm 
very pleased that the eleventh circuit upheld 
their decision today. 

Thank you very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 8:38 p.m. at the 
Chancellery. In his remarks, he referred to Com- 
missioner Nancy Ellison Rollnick, Presidential 
Scholars Foundation; and Cuban youth Elian 
Gonzalez, rescued off the coast of Florida on No- 
vember 25, 1999, whose custody case was decided 
by the Eleventh Circuit Court of Appeals in favor 
of his father, Juan Miguel Gonzalez. The tran- 
script released by the Office of the Press Secretary 
also included the remarks of Chancellor Schroe- 
der 


Letter to Congressional Leaders 
Reporting on Sanctions Under the 
Foreign Narcotics Kingpin 
Designation Act 

June 1, 2000 


Dear Mr. Chairman 

I hereby report pursuant to section 804(b) 
of the Foreign Narcotics Kingpin Act, 21 
U.S.C. 1901-1908, 8 U.S.C. 1182 (the “King- 
pin Act”), that the following 12 foreign per- 
sons are appropriate for sanctions pursuant 
to the Kingpin Act, and that I am imposing 
sanctions upon them pursuant to the Act. 

Benjamin Alberto Arellano-Felix 

Ramon Eduardo Arellano-Felix 

Jose de Jesus Amezcua-Contreras 

Luis Ignacio Amezcua-Contreras 

Rafael Caro-Quintero 

Vicente Carrillo-Fuentes 

Chang Chi-Fu 

Wei Hsueh-Kang 

Noel Timothy Heath 

Glenroy Vingrove Matthews 

Abeni O. Ogungbuyi 

Oluwole A. Ogungbuyi 

Sincerely, 

William J. Clinton 


Note: Identical letters were sent to Floyd 
Spence, chairman, House Committee on Armed 
Services; Benjamin A. Gilman, chairman, House 
Committee on International Relations; Bill 
Archer, chairman, House Committee on Ways and 
Means; Henry J. Hyde, chairman, House Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary; Porter J. Goss, chairman, 
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Permanent Select Committee on Intel- 
ligence; John W. Warmer, chairman, Senate Com- 


House 


mittee on Armed Services; Jesse Helms, chairman, 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations; Orrin G 
Hatch, chairman, Senate Committee on the Judi- 
ciary; William V. Roth, Jr., chairman, Senate Com- 
mittee on Finance; and Richard C. Shelby, chair- 
man, Senate Select Committee on Intelligence 
This letter was released by the Office of the Press 
Secretary on June 2. 


Remarks on Receiving the 
International Charlemagne Prize 
in Aachen, Germany 

June 2, 2000 


Ladies and gentlemen, Chancellor Schroe- 
der, Lord Mayor Linden, President Rau, 
President Havel, His Majesty Juan Carlos, 
President Halonen, previous laureates, mem- 
bers of the Charlemagne Foundation, leaders 
of the clergy and cathedral, and members of 
the German and American Governments. 
Let me begin by thanking the Lord Mayor 
for his welcome and his wise words and my 
good friend Chancellor Schroeder for his 
kind comments and his visionary statement. 

The rare distinction you have bestowed 
upon me I am well aware is in large measure 
a tribute to the role the American people 
have played in promoting peace, freedom, 
and security in Europe for the last 50 years. 
I feel the honor is greater still because of 
the remarkable contributions made by pre- 
vious recipients of this prize toward our com- 
mon dream of European union. 

Of course, as has already been said, that 
dream has its roots here in Aachen, an an- 
cient shrine that remains at the center of 
what it means to be European, the seat of 
an empire, a place of healing waters, peace 
treaties, furious fighting. With its liberation 
at the end of World War II, Aachen became 
perhaps the first German city to join the 
postwar democratic order. 

Today, as I have seen, Aachen is both a 
sanctuary for sacred relics, dating back to the 
dawn of Christianity, and a crucible of Eu- 
rope’s new information economy. Here, 
Charlemagne’s name summons something 
glimpsed for the first time during his life, 
a sense that the disparate people of this 
Earth’s smallest continent could actually live 
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together as participants in a single civiliza- 
tion. 

In its quest for unity, even at the point 
of a sword, and in its devotion to the new 
idea that there was actually something called 
Europe, the Carolingian idea surpassed what 
had come before, and to an extent, it guides 
us still. 

Twelve centuries ago, out of the long, dark 
night of endless tribal wars, there emerged 
a light that somehow has survived all the rav- 
ages of time, always burning brighter, always 
illuminating Europe’s way to the future. 
Today, that shining light of European union 
is a matter of the utmost importance, not just 
to Europeans but to everyone on this planet, 
for Europe has shown the world humanity 
at its best and at its worse. Europe’s most 
violent history was caused by men claiming 
the mantle of Charlemagne, men who sought 
to impose European union for their own ends 
without the consent of the people. History 
teaches, therefore, that European union, not 
to mention transatlantic unity, must come 
from the considered judgment of free people 
and must be for worthy purposes that when 
threatened must be defended. 

The creators of this prize and its first win- 
ners clearly understood that. We often say 
that theirs was the generation that rebuilt 
Europe after World War II, but actually, they 


did far more. They built the foundation of 


something entirely new, a Europe united in 
common commitment to democracy, free 
markets, and the rule of law. That achieve- 
ment endured for half a century but only for 
half a continent. 

Then, 11 years ago, the Berlin Wall fell, 
the Iron Curtain parted, and at last the pros- 
pect of a Europe whole and free opened be- 
fore you. All of us will remember 1989 for 
the Wall crumbling to the powerful strains 
of Schiller’s “Ode to Joy.” It was a moment 
of great liberation, like 1789 or 1848, a par- 
ticular triumph for the German people, 
whase own unification defied great adversity 
and set the stage for the larger unification 
of Europe. 

Too often we forget that 1989 was also a 
time of grave uncertainty about the future. 
There were doubts about NATO’s future, re- 
inforced later by its slowness to confront evil 
in Bosnia and Croatia. There were fears that 
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the EU's efforts to come closer together 
would either fail or, succeeding, would fatally 
divide Europe and the United States. The 
countries of Central and Eastern Europe 
feared becoming a gray zone of poverty and 
insecurity. Many wondered if Russia was 
headed for a Communist backlash or a na- 
tionalist coup. 

In January of 1994 I came to Europe for 
the first time as President, both to celebrate 
Europe’s new birth of freedom and to build 
upon it. Then, I spoke of a new conception 
of European security, based not on divided 
defense blocs but instead on political, mili- 
tary, and cultural integration. This new secu- 
rity idea required, as has already been said, 
the transatlantic alliance to do for Europe’s 
East what we did for Europe’s West after 
World War II. 

Together, we set about doing that. We 
lowered trade barriers, supported young de- 
mocracies, adapted NATO to new challenges 
and expanded our Alliance across Europe's 
old divide. We made clear, and I repeat 
today, that NATO’s door remains open to 
new members. The EU took in three new 
members that opened negotiations with a 
dozen others, created a single market with 
one currency. 

We've stood by Russia, struggling to build 
their own democracy and opened the way 
to a partnership between Russia and NATO 
and between Ukraine and NATO. We de- 
fended the values at the heart of our vision 
of an undivided Europe, acting to stop the 
ethnic cleansing in Bosnia and forging what 
I believe will be an enduring peace there. 

We acted in Kosovo in one of our Alli- 
ance’s finest moments. A year ago in Ger- 
many we launched a Stability Pact for south- 
eastern Europe. We stand still with crusaders 
for tolerance and freedom from Croatia to 
Slovakia to Serbia, and we do encourage rec- 
onciliation between Turkey and Greece. 

Over the last 11 years, of course, there 
have. been some setbacks. But unquestion- 
ably, Europe today is more united, more 
democratic, more peaceful than ever, and 
both Europeans and Americans should be 
proud of that. 

Think how much has changed. Borders 
built to stop tanks now manage invasions of 
tourists and trucks. Europe’s fastest growing 
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economies are now on the other side of the 
old Iron Curtain. At NATO Headquarters 
the flags of 19 Allies and 27 partners fly. In 
Central Europe and Eastern Europe, the re- 
alistic dream of membership in the EU and 
NATO has sparked the resolution of almost 
every old ethnic and border dispute. And, 
fing lly —finally—our friend Vaclav Havel has 
years being President than he 
spent in prison. 

In southeastern Europe, the Bosnians are 
still fighting but now at the ballot box. Cro- 
atia is a democracy. Soldiers from almost 
European country, including bitter 
former adversaries, are kee ping the peace to- 
gether in Kosovo. Last year, as German 
troops marched through the Balkan country- 
side, they were hailed as liberators. What a 
way toe nd the 20th ce ntury. 

In the meantime, Russia has stayed on the 
path of democracy, though its people have 
suffered bitter economic hardships, political 
and criminal violence, and the tragedy of the 
war in Chechnya, which yet may prove to 
be self-defeating because of the civilian cas- 


spe nt more 


every 


ualties. Still, it has withdrawn its troops from 
the Baltic States, accepted the independence 
of its neighbors, and completed the first 
democratic 
history. 


transition in its thousand-year 

European unity really is producing some- 
thing new under the Sun, common institu- 
tions that are bigger than the nation-state 
and, at the same time, a devolution of demo- 
cratic authority downward. Scotland and 
Wales have their own Parliaments. This week 
Northern Ireland, where my family has its 
roots, restored its new government. Europe 
iS alive with the sound of ancient place names 
being spoken again, Piedmonte, 
Lombardy, Transylvania, Uthenia, 
not in the name of separatism but in the spirit 
of healthy pride and heritage. 

National sovereignty is being enriched by 
lively local voices making Europe safer for 
diversity, reaffirming our Common humanity, 
reducing the chance that European disunity 
will embroil Europe and America in another 
large conflict. 

One thing, 


Catalonia, 
Silesia, 


thankfully, 


has not changed. 


Europe's security remains tied to America’s 
When it is threatened, as it was in 
Bosnia and Kosovo, we, too, will respond. 


security. 
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When it is being built, we, 
take part 

Europe’s peace sets a powerful example 
to other parts of the world that remain di- 
vided ethnic, and _ national 
lines. Even today Europe has internal dis- 
putes over fundamental questions of sov- 
ereignty, political power, and economic pol- 


too, will always 


along religious, 


icy —disputes no less consequential than 
those over which people still fight and die 
in other parts of the world. However, instead 
of fighting and dying over them now, Euro- 
peans argue about them in Brussels, in a spir- 
it of cooperation and mutual respect. 

The whole world should take notice of this. 
If western Europe could come together after 
the carnage of World War II, if central Eu- 
rope could do it following 50 years of com- 
munism, 
Earth. 

Of course, for all of the positive develop- 
ments and our good feelings today, the job 
of building a united Europe is certainly not 
finished, and it is important not to take all 
this self-congratulation too far. Instead, we 
should focus today on two big pieces of un- 


it can be done everywhere on this 


enduring chal- 
The first piece of unfinished business 
is to make southeast Europe fully, finally, and 
forever a part of the rest of E urope. That 
is the only way to make peace last in that 
bitterly divided region. 


finished business and one 
lenge. 


It cannot be done by forcing people to live 
together; there is no bringing back the old 
Yugoslavia. It cannot be done by giving every 
community its own country, army, and flag. 
Shifting so many borders in the Balkans will 
only shake the peace further. 

Our goal must be to debalkanize the Bal- 
kans. We must help them to create a magnet 
that will bring people together, a magnet 
more powerful than the polarizing pull of 
their old hatreds. That’s what the Stability 
Pact that Germany helped to establish is de- 
signed to do, challenging the nations of 
southeast Europe to reform their economies 
and strengthen their democracies and pledg- 
ing more than $6 billion from the rest of us 
to support their efforts. Now we must turn 
quickly those pledges into positive changes 
in the lives of ordinary people and steadily 
bring those nations into Western institutions. 
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We must also remain unrelenting in our 
support for a democratic transition in Serbia. 
For if there is to be a future for democracy 
and tolerance in this region, there must be 
no future for Mr. Milosevic. and his policy 
of ethnic hatred and ethnic cleansing. 

If southeastern Europe is to be fully inte- 
grated into the continent, Turkey also must 
be included. I applaud the EU’s decision to 
treat Turkey as a real candidate for member- 
ship. I hope both Turkey and the EU will 
take the next steps. It will be good for Tur- 
key, good for southeast Europe, good for 
more rapid reconciliation between Greece 
and Turkey and the resolution of Cyprus, and 
good for the entire world, which is still too 
divided over religious differences. 

Our second piece of unfinished business 
concerns Russia. We must work to build a 
partnership with Russia that encourages sta- 
bility, democracy, and cooperative engage- 
ment with the West and full integration with 
global institutions. 

Only time will tell what Russia’s ultimate 
role in Europe will be. We do not yet know 
if Russia’s hard-won democratic freedoms 
will endure. We don’t know yet whether it 
will define its greatness in yesterday's terms 
or tomorrow’s. The Russian people will make 
those decisions. 

Though Russia’s transformation is incom- 
plete, there clearly is reason for hope in Rus- 
sia’s remarkable journey over these last few 
years, from dictatorship to democracy, from 
communism to the market, from empire to 
nation state, from adversary to partner in re- 
ducing the threat of weapons of mass de- 
struction. Because the stakes are so high, we 
must do everything we can to encourage a 
Russia that is fully democratic and united in 
its diversity, a Russia that defines its great- 
ness not by dominance of its neighbors but 
by the dominant achievements of its people 
and its partnership, a Russia that should be, 
indeed, must be, fully part of Europe. 

That means no doors can be sealed shut 
to Russia, not NATO’s, not the EU’s. The 
alternative would be a future of harmful 
competition between Russia and the West 
and the end of our vision of an undivided 
continent. 

As Winston Churchill said when he re- 
ceived the Charlemagne Prize in the far 
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darker days of 1956, “in a true unity of Eu- 
rope, Russia must have her part.” Of course 
Russia may very well decide it has no interest 
in formally joining European or transatlantic 
institutions. If that happens, we must make 
sure that, as the EU and NATO expand, their 
eastern borders become gateways to Russia, 
not barriers to trade, travel, and security co- 
operation. We must build real institutional 
links with Russia, as NATO has begun to do. 
Of course, it won't be easy, and there is still 
mistrust to be overcome on both sides, but 
it is possible and absolutely necessary. 

The steps necessary to bring southeast Eu- 
rope and Russia into the embrace of Euro- 
pean unity illustrate the continued impor- 
tance of the transatlantic alliance to both Eu- 
rope and America. The enduring challenge 
we face, therefore, is to preserve and 
strengthen our alliance as Europe continues 
its coming together. 

We -have agreed on the principles. We 
have laid the foundations. But the future 
we're building will look very different from 
anything we have ever known. In a genera- 
tion, I expect the EU will have as many as 
30 members, from the Baltics to the Balkans 
to Turkey; a community of unprecedented 
cultural, political, and economic diversity and 
vitality. It will be a bigger Europe than Char- 
lemagne ever dared dream, a reflection of 
our recognition that ultimately, Europe is a 
unifying idea as much as a particular place: 
an expansive continent of different peoples 
who embrace a common destiny, play by the 
same rules, and affirm the same truths, that 
ethnic and religious hatred are unacceptable, 
that human rights are inalienable and uni- 
versal, that our differences are a source of 
strength, not weakness, that conflicts must 
be resolved by arguments, not by arms. 

I believe America must continue to sup- 
port Europe's most ambitious unification ef- 
forts. And I believe Europe should want to 
strengthen our alliance evert as you grow 
stronger. The alliance has been the bedrock 
of our security for half a century. It can be 
the foundation on which our common future 
is built. 

Oh, it’s easy to point to our differences. 
Many do. On my bad days, I do. But let’s 
keep a healthy perspective. Consider these 
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news headlines about U.S.-European dis- 


pute: “Allies Complain of Washington’s 
Heavy Hand,” “France to NATO: Non, 
Merci,” “U.S. Declares Economic Warfare 
on Allies,” “Protestors Rally Against Amer- 


in Arms Plan.” The first of those headlines 
is from the Suez crisis in 1956. The second 
is from 1966, when France left NATO’s mili- 
tary command. The third is 1981, the 
Siberian Pipeline crisis. The fourth, from 
1986 during the debate about deploying in- 


from 


termediate nuclear missiles in Europe. 
always had our differences, and 
being human and imperfect, we always will. 


Yes, we've 


But the simple fact is, since Europe is an 
idea as much as a place, 
part of Europe, 
tory, 


America also is a 
bound by ties of family, his- 
and values. 

More than ever, we are also actually con- 
nected. Underwater cables allow us to send 
staggering amounts of E-mail and E-com- 
to each other instantaneously. A bil- 
lion dollars in trade and investment goes back 
and forth every day, employing more than 
14 million people on both sides of the Atlan- 
ti 


merce 


And there is the enduring connection, the 
104,000 Americans who lie in military ceme- 
teries across Europe. Tod: y's Europe would 
not be possible without them. And whatever 
work I have to merit your prize was 
built on their sacrifice. 


done 


So my friends, we must nourish the ties 
that bind us as we work to resolve honest 
disagreements and to overcome potentially 
harmful misperceptions on both sides of the 
Atlantic. Let me mention just two. 

There is a perception right now in America 
that Europe doesn’t always carry its fair share 
of our mutual re sponsibilitie s. Yet Europeans 
are providing more than 80 percent of both 
the troops keeping the peace in Kosovo and 
the funds for economic reconstruction there. 
And few Americans know that in our own 
bac kyard, Europeans pi aid for more than 60 
percent of all aid to Central America when 
it was ravaged by Hurricane Mitch and ; 
third of all support for peace in miata 

At the same time, there is a perception 
in Europe that America’s power, military, 
economic, cultural, at times too 


is over- 


bearing. Perhaps our role in NATO’s air cam- 
paign in Kosovo accentuated such fears. But 
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Kosovo, our power was exercised in alli- 
ance with Europe, in pursuit of our shared 
interest in European peace and stability, in 
defense of shared values central! to the goal 
of European integration. 

If, after Kosovo, European 
strengthen their own ability to act with great- 


countries 


er authority and responsibility in times of cri- 
while maintaining our transatlantic link, 
I think that is a very good thing. There 
no contradiction between a strong Europe 


S1S, 


iS 


and a strong transatlantic partnership. 

I would also like to mention that our part- 
nership, as the Lord Mayor pointed out, and 
as Chancellor Schroeder said, remains pro- 
foundly important, not only to ourselves, but 
to the rest of the world as well. Together, 
we account for more than half the world’s 
economy and 90 percent of its humanitarian 
aid. If we’re 
terrorism, 


going to win the fight against 
the spread 

weapons of mass destruction, if we want to 
ethnic, and racial toler- 
if we want to combat global warming 
and environmental degradation, fight infec- 
ease poverty, and close the dig- 
clearly, 


organized crime, 
promote religious, 
ance, 


tious disease, 
ital divide, 
together. 


we must do these things 


Europe and America should draw strength 
from transatlantic alliance. Europe 
should not be threatened by it, and America 
must not listen to those who say we should 
America must remain Europe's 
good partner and good ally. 


our 


go it alone. 


Lord Palmerston’s rule that countries have 
no permanent alliances, only permanent in- 
terests, simply does not apply to our relation- 
ship. For America has a permanent interest 
in a permanent alliance with Europe. Our 
shared future is deeply rooted in our shared 
history. The American Revolution, after all, 
stemmed in part from the Seven Years War, 
which in turn stemmed from a treaty signed 
here in Aachen in 1748. 

Now, a few days ago, I stood at the mouth 
of the Tagus River in Lisbon. From that spot 
over five centuries ago, brave Europeans 
began to explore. the far reaches of our plan- 
et. They traveled unimaginable distances and 
conquered indescribable adversity on their 
way to find Asia, Africa, and the Americas. 
In their wake, the sons and daughters of this 
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continent came across the Atlantic to popu- 
late places they called New Spain, New Eng- 
land, New France, New Netherlands, Nova 
Scotia, New Sweden, in short, a new Europe. 
Without the longing for a new Europe, there 
never would have been an 
first place. 

Now, as the longing for a new Europe 
takes root on the soil of the old continent, 
we should never let a sense of history's inevi- 
tability cloud our wonder at how astonish- 
ingly Europeans changed the rest of the 
world through enterprise, imagination, and 
their ability to grow, qualities that alw ays will 
define Europe’ s identity far more accurately 
than any mapmaker ever will. 


America in the 


In the years ahead, as pilgrims of peace 
come here to Aachen, I hope they will reflect 
on the similarity of the two monuments en- 
shrined here. First, the magnificent cathedral 
holding Charlemagne’s mortal remains, 
begun in his lifetime, added to throughout 
the Middle Ages, repaired in the 20th cen- 
tury, when our failure to keep the peace re- 
quired it. And second, the peace and unity 
that three generations have been building for 
five decades now in Europe, a work far from 
complete, perhaps never to be completed but 
completely worthy of our best labors and 
dreams. Let us keep building this cathedral, 
the cathedral of European unity, on the foun- 
dation of our alliance for freedom. Because 
I have tried to lay a stone or two in my time, 
I am honored and humbled to accept this 
prize. 

Thank you very much. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 12:45 p.m. in the 
Katschof Courtyard at the Aachen Cathedral. In 
his remarks, he referred to Chancellor Gerhard 
Schroeder of Germany; Lord Mayor Jurgen Lin- 
den of Aachen; President Johannes Rau of Ger- 
many; President Vaclav Havel of the Czech Re- 
public; King Juan Carlos of Spain; President Tarja 
Halonen of Finland; and President Slobodan 
Milosevic of the Federal Republic of Yugoslavia 
(Serbia and Montenegro). 
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Remarks to the Sponsors of the 
International Charlemagne Prize 
in Aachen 
June 2, 2000 
Thank you very much. Mr. Mayor, Mr. 
President, the rector of the university, and 


the Charlemagne Prize Foundation mem- 
bers. I have given my speech today, so I 
would just like to make a couple of com- 
ments. First, let me say that I have wanted 
to come to this great city since I was a young 
man, over 35 years ago, when I first began 
to study the history of Europe. And so today 
was, for me, a personal dream come true. 
And I only regret that I didn’t get to spend 
more time in the cathedral. [Laughter] But 
the mayor says I can come back. [Laughter] 

Let me also say how very impressed I am 
by the modern things about this city, as well, 
beginning with the mayor and the enlight- 
ened, speech that he gave and the energy and 
friendliness of the people. I have enjoyed it 
very much. 

I would like to say just a word about the 
Charlemagne Prize, itself. Fifty years ago, 
when this prize was created, the city fathers 
were true visionaries. They refused to give 
into the despair that enveloped so much of 
Europe. Today, after I gave my speech, so 
many people came up to me and said, 
“You're so optimistic.” And I thought I was 
being faithful to the founders of the prize. 
And I find it foolish to have any other attitude 
toward life. 

If you look back over the last 50 years, 
I think it is remarkable how far we have 
come. And yes, there are great challenges, 
but there’s no reason to believe that good 
people can’t do what needs to be done. 

Let me say with regard to the prize, since 
it is really about European unity and, for me, 
transatlantic unity, I thought that the best 
thing I could do would be to donate the prize 
money to a student exchange program that 
would promote unity in a more immediate 
sense among people still young enough to 
make the most of it. And so the exchange 
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program that I am going to give the prize 
money to joins Aachen and its sister city, Ar- 
lington, Virginia, which is just across the river 
from the White House. And there they are. 
I see them. 

So I hope that some good will come of 
it and that young people from this commu- 
nity and Arlington will gain a deeper insight 
into our respective nations and a greater un- 
derstanding of the future that they will have 
to build 

This has been a wonderful day for me. 
Thank you very much. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 2:10 p.m. in the 
Council Chamber at City Hall. In his remarks, 


he referred to Lord Mayor Jurgen Linden of 


Aachen; President Johannes Rau of Germany; and 
Rector Burkhard Rauhut, Aachen Technical Uni- 


versity 





Digest of Other 


White House Announcements 





The following list includes the President's public 
schedule and other items of general interest an- 
nounced by the Office of the Press Secretary and 
not included elsewhere in this issue 





May 28 
The President returned from Camp David, 
MD, to Washington, DC. 


May 29 

In the morning, the President traveled to 
Arlington, VA, and in the afternoon, he re- 
turned to Washington, DC 

In the evening, the President traveled to 
Lisbon, Portugal, arriving the following 
morning. 


May 30 

In the morning, the President participated 
in a wreath laying ceremony at the Jeronimos 
Monastery in Lisbon. In the afternoon, he 
met with President Jorge Sampaio of Por- 
tugal in the President’s Office at Palacio de 
Belem. 





June 2 / Administration of William ]. Clinton, 2000 


May 31 

In the morning, the President attended the 
U.S.-European Union summit meeting in the 
Throne Room at Queluz Palace in Lisbon. 


June I 

In the morning, the President met with 
Prime Minister Ehud Barak of Israel in the 
20th Floor Suite at the Dom Pedro Hotel 
in Lisbon 

In the afternoon, the President traveled to 
Berlin, Germany. In the evening, he met 
with Christian Democratic Union leader An- 
gela Merkel in Room 686 at the Intercon 
Hotel. 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate John Train to be a member of the 
Federal Retirement Thrift Investment 
Board. 


June 2 

In the morning, the President traveled to 
Aachen, Germany, and in the evening, he re- 
turned to Berlin, Germany. 

The White House announced that the 
President will meet with King Abdullah I] 
of Jordan in Washington, DC, on June 6. 





Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





Note: No nominations were submitted to the 
Senate during the period covered by this issue. 





Checklist 


of White House Press Releases 





The following list contains releases of the Office 
of the Press Secretary that are neither printed as 
items nor covered by entries in the Digest of 
Other White House Announcements. 





Released May 29 


Announcement: Official Delegation Accom- 
panying the President to Portugal 





Administration of William ]. Clinton, 2000 


Released May 30 


Statement by Press Secretary on the Presi- 
dent’s upcoming meeting with Prime Min- 
ister Barak of Israel 


Fact Sheet: U.S.-Portugal Bilateral Issues 


Released May 31 


Transcript of a press briefing by Press Sec- 
retary Joe Lockhart 

Transcript of a press briefing by NSC Senior 
Director for European Affairs Antony J. 
Blinken and Deputy. National Security Ad- 
viser for International Economic Affairs Lael 
Brainard on the United States-European 
Union Summit 


Fact Sheet: The European Union (EU) 
Fact Sheet: Working for Greater Stability in 
Southeast Europe 


Fact Sheet: U.S.-EU Madrid Protocol on 
Trademark Registration 

Fact Sheet: U.S.-EU Cooperation on Bio- 
technology 

Fact Sheet: Data Privacy Accord with EU 
(Safe Harbor) 

Fact Sheet: The U.S.-EU Summit: Joint Ef- 
forts on HIV/AIDS, Malaria, Tuberculosis 
and Other Infectious Diseases 
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Announcement: Official Delegation Accom- 
panying the President to Germany 


Released June 1 


Transcript of a press briefing by National Se- 
curity Adviser Samuel Berger on the Presi- 
dent’s meeting with Chancellor Schroeder of 
Germany 

Fact Sheet: President Clinton To Receive 
The Charlemagne Prize 


Released June 2 


Statement by the Press Secretary on sanc- 
tions under the Foreign Narcotics Kingpin 
Designation Act 


Statement by the Press Secretary: Working 
Visit With His Majesty King Abdullah II of 
Jordan 

Fact Sheet: Implementation of the Foreign 
Narcotics Kingpin Designation Act 





Acts Approved 
by the President 





NOTE: No acts approved by the President were 
received by the Office of the Federal Register 
during the period covered by this issue. 
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